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LOOKING TOWARD NASHVILLE 


Education Association as “a fellowship of persons who are being 

drawn closer and closer to one another because they perceive with 
increasing clearness the greatness and the difficulty of the task of re- 
ligious education in this time of rapid social transitions.” For over 
thirty years this fellowship has shared many and diverse experiences 
in adventures of faith. The days of high privilege for our members 
are the annual gatherings, the next one of which will occur April 23 
to 25, 1934, at Nashville, Tennessee. 


General Conference sessions are being arranged for the mornings 
and afternoons. At these sessions an effort will be made to pool the 
experiences of the local groups, the conference agenda being built 
around the issues and problems referred to the program committee by 
the local groups. It is hoped that this conference will be an extension 
of the stimulating conference at Cincinnati, and that it will lead to 
further experiments in local groups, the latter to be given increasing 
attention in conferences of subsequent annual and regional meetings. 

The evening sessions will be devoted to addresses dealing with 
fundamental considerations of the place and function of religious 
education in the present social metamorphosis. 


R THE words of George A. Coe we like to think of the Religious 


More intimate seminars will be arranged for groups that care to 
discuss specialized or more particular professional interests. 

Efforts are being made to coordinate all the activities of our annual 
assembly and endeavors will be made to arrive at a consensus of 
thought leading to better understanding and to more effective pro- 
grams of action. 


If you have been participating in local group activities you will 
want to share the experiences of other groups in various parts of the 
country. If there has been no such group in your community, you 
will want to come and learn of the possibilities of local seminars and 
regional activities. An exceptional attendance of experienced leaders 
is forecast. The conference needs you and you need the conference. 


HERBERT N. SHENTON, President. 
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SOME UNFINISHED TASKS OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION* 


GEORGE A. COE 


Professor of Religious Education (retired) and author of “What Is Christian Education” 
“Educating for Citizenship,” etc. 


HE task of the Religious Education 

Association should grow directly out 
of the needs and the deficiencies of cur- 
rent “religious and moral education.” 
Some factors in our purposes are perma- 
nent, it is true. For example, the concept 
of personality is a guiding star in all that 
we undertake to do, whether we think of 
men or of God; and human personality, 
we know, comes to itself through a give- 
and-take that can reach its goal only in a 
fellowship as wide as the world. 

But some factors in our purposes grow 
out of what is unfinished in our experi- 
ence and our insight—unfinished, partly 
because conditions in the world about us 
change, partly because insight itself has 
to be an achievement and a growth in both 
individuals and in the procession of the 
generations. 

Though we keep our eyes upon our 

*An address delivered before the Chicago R. E. A. 


So eee Group at the Chicago City Club, November 23, 


guiding star, therefore—yes, because we 
do so—we must ever be ready to re- 
examine even our cherished policies, and 
upon occasion to condemn and reverse 
them. The present world-situation is such 
that we must scrutinize anew what we 
sometimes call the principles of education. 
If this scrutiny is sufficiently penetrating, 
it will result, I am convinced, in some 
revolutionary changes in our conception 
of our task. It is, indeed, impossible for 
me to resist a conviction that religious 
education, and character education in gen- 
eral, are today pursuing policies that are 
so out of gear with actualities that the 
present movement in our field is toward 
inefficiency, defeat, and extinction. 

The grounds of this conviction, and 
the modifications of our task that it sug- 
gests, are as follows: 

(1) Is the present approach to the 
meaning of life and conduct sufficiently 
concrete? Are we basing our educational 
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policies upon what we know, or can know, 
as to what actually is happening to per- 
sons in our day? No. Not only now in 
time of depression, but during what is 
called prosperity, our economic system, 
which is the major force in our society, 
depresses and blocks personality both in 
the underprivileged masses and in the 
privileged classes. This fact has not had 
due influence with educators. Even the 
progressive movement in education rests 
upon no adequate analysis of the forces 
that determine the ethical and religious— 
or anti-ethical and non-religious — atti- 
tudes of pupils. The “child-centered” 
program; the “life-situation” approach; 
the “activity school’; the “project meth- 
od”; and the “experience curriculum’”— 
all these, valid as they are in certain re- 
spects, are as yet projections in individual 
terms of a social order that is thwarting 
personality in wholesale fashion. The 
main question for the schools of both the 
church and the state should be, “What do 
our pupils actually become, and why?” 
But this question has scarcely been asked. 
It is clear, upon the surface, that our pu- 
pils become, on the whole, merely con- 
ventional personalities. They have gener- 
alized good wishes, but they drift with the 
social current. This means that the main 
influence that determines character is not 
in the school and is not grasped by educa- 
tors. 

(2) Is the present approach to the 
meaning of life and conduct sufficiently 
comprehensive to determine a general ed- 
ucational policy? That is, does education 
in either religion or morals have a true 
perception of the area of religious and 
ethical problems? No. Neither the state 
nor the church has grasped the signifi- 
cance of material possessions for the 
growth of personality. A child must have 
and use material possessions, namely, 
food, in order to develop an ethical and 
religious personality to even a rudimen- 
tary degree. Without material possessions 
a reasonably educative home life is out of 
the question. Schooling stops while mul- 
titudes are still children because material 
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possessions are diverted from such ends. 
Because this simple truth as it applies to 
the majority of our populace has been 
overlooked, both state and church have 
fostered a false conception of culture and 
of goodness—false because it is derived 
from and supports a parasitic relation of 
the privileged to the unprivileged. As yet, 
neither the church nor the state is ready 
to express its ideals for personality in 
terms that are practicable or ever will be 
practicable for the total populace. The 
result is a widespread demoralizing self- 
deception. Anybody who entertains gen- 
eralized good sentiments, and practices 
petty goodness in human relations, feels 
authorized to consider himself a good 
man even though he participates in and 
profits by the great organized wrongs 
that are threatening civilization itself. 

(3) The relative aloofness from the 
dynamics of present society that has just 
been indicated hinders, somewhat oddly 
perhaps, an appreciation of the past of 
our nation, our race, and our religion. 
The public-school system places great re- 
liance upon history as a character- 
forming study, but in vain; for history 
cannot have meaning for the present until 
we perceive what the present itself is like. 
In the absence of a clear realization of 
the large-scale defeat of personality that 
is now going on, it is futile to ask what 
history can teach us. Similarly, the 
churches place vain reliance upon the 
study of the Bible. This reliance is vain 
because, when you prescribe the Bible for 
a malady that you have not diagnosed, 
you transfer both the malady and the 
supposed remedy into a world of imagina- 
tion and sentimentality. History and its 
literary monuments might have great 
values for character, but their actual 
values at present are slight, and appar- 
ently they are diminishing. 

(4) Do our current principles of edu- 
cation include a considered and adequate 
view of the ethical relations between per- 
sons and institutions? No. We have, in 
fact, next to no ethics at all for institu- 
tions. A business corporation, a college, 
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a club, a city, a national government, a 
church, may mix evil conduct with good 
conduct—each does so mix them—with- 
out any provision for separating the chaff 
and burning it. Yet the man who con- 
forms to these institutions as they are 
rather than as they might be is, in the by 
and large, taken to be the good man. . A 
good citizen is one who acquiesces in the 
existing ways of government; a good em- 
ployee is one who fits smoothly into an 
economic machine ; a good church member 
is one who accepts present church life as 
normal. There is therefore a presumption 
against the character of non-conformists 
and trouble-makers, and a presumption in 
favor of people who are merely compliant. 
Even if all of us were to agree with the 
Roman Catholics that the Church is verily 
the Kingdom of God -upon earth, we 
ought to be able, with historic Catholi- 
cism, to distinguish between the Church 
and the particular acts and policies of 
bishops and others who are officially rec- 
ognized as fallible. What hope can there 
be for vital religious education until, in 
all churches of all faiths, institutional 
conduct as well as individual conduct is 
subjected to ethical analysis and judg- 
ment? And what hope is there for effec- 
tive character education in public schools 
until teachers, the nation over, engage 
their pupils and their communities in sim- 
ilar analysis of the conduct of the state 
and of all its agencies? 

(5) The institution-mindedness of ed- 
ucators prevents them from making ade- 
quate response to some of the most stir- 
ring and potentially creative stimuli to 
fresh thinking about character, religion, 
and education. When there is discontent 
in the populace, or when profound criti- 
cism of the church and of the state is of- 
fered, what is the reaction of teachers? 
It is either a shrug of the shoulders, or 
an attitude of defense rather than of re- 
consideration, or an assumption that 
whatever is valid in the criticism can be 
assimilated into the old and accepted atti- 
tudes. A false theory of religious and 
moral continuity is dominant. Even those 


among us who make the most of conver- 
sion and regeneration in individuals have 
no place for conversion and regeneration 
either in the organized forms of life in 
church and state, or in traditional and 
socially approved notions of what consti- 
tutes human goodness. There are voices, 
even, that say aloud that schools, in the 
nature of the case, inculcate the standards 
of the society that now is, and that re- 


. creation of standards must proceed from 


some other quarter than that of education. 
It behooves us to consider whether this 
is so, or whether, on the contrary, social 
creativeness is a fundamental function of 
anything that is worthy to call itself char- 
acter education or education in religion. 

(6) If what has now been said ap- 
proximates the truth as to the current 
state of religious and moral education, 
then there is some truth—indeed, a tower- 
ing truth—in the charge made by some of 
our critics, that what has been regarded 
as ethical principle in education is in 
reality a defense-mechanism for a class- 
society. It is high time for educators to 
recognize the fact that a class struggle is 
fundamental and inherent in capitalism 
as such—a struggle that will not be ended 
by compromise nor by any dividing of 
plums between the opponents. Are we to 
educate for a classless society, or are we 
not? Upon our answer to this question 
depends the real meaning that character 
has for us. And every one of us is bound 
to answer the question; even keeping 
mum is an answer! 

(7) In all this there is a peculiar point 
for us who think that we stand for free- 
dom in education—that is, for a kind of 
education that develops to the utmost the 
capacity for intelligent choice and self- 
adjustment as against being like putty in 
the hands of circumstance or of other 
people. How much opportunity for self- 
determination is there, pray, in our pres- 
ent class-governed society? What pro- 
portion of the young ever have a chance 
to show what they are capable of? Mul- 
titudes of potential poets, musicians, 
painters, inventors, discoverers, adminis- 
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trators, and religious prophets are never 
heard from because in childhood they 
were insufficiently nourished or because 
they were flung into the economic ma- 
chine when they should have been in 
school. Under these circumstances, what 
is the principle of freedom in education, 
after all? In a society that exploits the 
many in the supposed interest of the few, 
we can free the personalities of pupils 
only by setting them definitely against 
the ways of such a society. Character 
education that does not take up the prob- 
lem of freeing society of its incubus can 
by no means solve the problem of freeing 
the personality of the individual pupil. 
(8) The many-sided need for re- 
thinking the meaning of religious educa- 
tion has an intimate psychological aspect 
also. Many of the current plans for de- 
veloping religious motivation include an 
unintentional evasion of the sternly dis- 
agreeable actualities of life and of so- 
ciety. In the presence of the injustices 
that abound and that are inherent in our 
economic order a generalized amiability 
is futile; yet just this is the kind of mo- 
tive that is most commonly evoked, and it 
is supposed to constitute obedience to the 
will of God. There is also a strange in- 
directness in what seems to be a wide- 
spread treatment of the reasons for good 
conduct. Children are admonished to ob- 
serve the laws of health because God 
wants us to be strong, and to be decent to 
one another because God is specially 
fond of decent children. It is even as- 
serted, widely so, that belief in God, and 
this only, can supply the push to our 
emotions that we require in order actively 
to love our neighbors. As though the 
primary and basic reason for feeding a 
hungry child, and the actual motive for 
doing so, do not reside in the situation 
itself as it is directly perceived and felt! 
It is because we do not keep our nose to 
this grindstone—the actual condition of 
men, women, and children about us—that 
we are able to participate in the benefits 
of special privilege and exploitation with- 
out greater hurt to our conscience. It is 
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for this reason, too, that we can glory in 
the humaneness of God while we our- 
selves are inhumane. 

(9) This skew in the current theory of 
motivation is closely related to a rather 
common aspect of current education in 
and through worship. It is time to ask 
whether worship, as it is most commonly 
taught, is not contributing to displace- 
ment and artificiality in the sphere of mo- 
tives. It is true that some leaders of wor- 
ship have endeavored to fuse into one the 
motivation that is derivable directly from 
human situations and the reinforcement 
that comes from contemplation of God. 
Yet there is ground for an opinion that, 
on the whole, the present revival of wor- 
ship, among both adults and children, is 
providing an emotional escape from the 
actualities of history and of the contem- 
porary scene. Therefore, unintentionally, 
and of course unconsciously, the God of 
current religious aspiration tends to be- 
come a class God—that is, respectability 
personified as a cosmic being. 

es SF 

In view of these mountainous needs 
and difficulties, what modifications of 
present policies are indicated? It is with 
diffidence and self-distrust that I venture 
my answer. Those who undertake to re- 
construct education in accordance with 
the needs that I have indicated must be 
in some respects like Abraham who went 
out of conventional society, religion, and 
morals not knowing the exact route to a 
better country. 

(1) A first suggestion is that, inas- 
much as we are out of harmony with the 
present economic order, with the present 
political philosophy, with organized re- 
ligion as it now exists, and with ordinary 
and accepted educational policies, we 
should accept to the full, without mental 
reservation, our status as a distrusted mi- 
nority. Our problem is how to influence 
the educational situation while we are 
still a minority ; how to bring about even 
institutional changes while we possess no 
administrative authority. Is it not evident 
that we must win, if we win at all, 
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through the depth of our own ethical and 
spiritual appreciations, and through the 
intellectual clarity of our analyses? There 
are tasks that are not done by might nor 
by power, but by spirit. 

(2) Should we not organize ourselves 
into groups for the purpose of fellowship 
and also for the purpose of study and 
the kind of frank give-and-take that 
makes thinking most thorough? I think it 
may be assumed that everyone of us needs 
to be freed from inertia, conventionality, 
and institutionalism in his own thinking. 
If we could have a thousand, or a hun- 
dred, or even a score of small groups of 
this kind scattered over the country, and 
if these groups could be brought into 
fellowship with one another as the Reli- 
gious Education Association, our move-~ 
ment would experience new life, no mat- 
ter what its financial vicissitudes might 
be. 

(3) Do we not need a new publicity 
policy? By this I mean, particularly, a 
policy for getting before people the actual 
relations between current education and 
the current ways of society at large and 
of the churches. What society and the 
churches profess in the way of morals 
and religion is being postponed and de- 
feated by the conditions under which chil- 
dren grow up. But the church people and 
the well-meaning who are not in the 
churches are unaware of this fact. Our 
R. E. A. conventions and our magazine 
reach few of these unawakened persons. 
The proposed new magazine will not 
reach them, and anyway it has a different 
purpose and outlook. What we require is 
a new angle in adult education—new be- 
cause its subject-matter is derived from 
fresh analysis of facts, and new because 
it aims to produce a specific type of ac- 
tion. The publicity that I have in mind 
concerns chiefly facts and ascertainable 
relations of cause and effect, not chiefly 
theories nor interpretations. Just how 
much publicity we could give to such 
items we cannot know until we experi- 
ment by offering material to various sorts 
of publication and various sorts of audi- 


ence. What I advocate is that the experi- 
ment be made, and that each of the groups 
just mentioned, as well as the general 
organs of the R. E. A., engage in it. 

(4) Are we now utilizing to the full 
the opportunities that the churches pro- 
vide for directly influencing people, par- 
ticularly young people? I think not. I 
am convinced that already, through some 
of the young people’s societies and 
through some of the curriculum material 
and other publications provided for the 
church school, more young people are be- 
ing reached by realistic social teaching 
than through any other agency whatso- 
ever. But much more can be done through 
these channels. That is, we can influence 
the future not merely through the parents 
of today, but also directly through the 
young. 

(5) Should we not, individually and in 
groups, establish friendly and under- 
standing relations with justice-aspiring 
groups of other sorts? Our proper social 
affiliation is with the disinherited and the 
discontented, but they do not know it, and 
few of us know it. Our place is beside 
all persons who seek a classless society. 
We may differ with some of them, just 
as we differ among ourselves, but all of 
us who have this goal in mind belong to- 
gether in spite of our differences. Noth- 
ing will more surely defeat us than to be 
fond of our respectability and of the spe- 
cial privileges that the current economic 
system leaves temporarily in our hands. 

(6) Let us bring back the R.E.A. 
publications and conventions to their orig- 
inal educgtional purpose. Unless we deal 
with our chosen educational problems 
with an intensiveness and a technical com- 
petency that nowhere else exists, we shall 
be lost, and we shall deserve the dissolu- 
tion that will await us. Academic minds 
like ours suffer somewhat generally from 
an illusion that has been generated by a 
defect in higher education—the illusion, 
namely, that when we reach a true gen- 
eralization we reach therein the true 
source of power. Hence a tendency to de- 
fine problems in the broadest possible 
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terms, and therefore to make an attack 
at any particular point less and less prob- 
able. There are good reasons, no doubt, 
for getting as many different kinds of 
mind as possible to think together about 
almost anything ; yet this process can pro- 
duce dilution of thought, and it often does 
produce assent to a sentiment instead of 
readiness to do anything in particular. 
During the last few years, while the 
R. E. A. has been giving much time and 
printed space to broad conceptions of civ- 
ilization, important events and nascent 
issues in the specific field of “religious 
and moral education” have been allowed 
to go without any technical treatment 
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whatever, sometimes without mention. 
This situation will not be helped by the 
publication of a second periodical. It will 
not be helped by any attempt to associate 
all well-wishers under our name. Our im- 
mediate problem, then, is not financial. 
Even if we could maintain our old bud- 
get, we should still decline as an associa- 
tion if we continued to dilute our pur- 
poses. What can be done under present 
financial conditions is not altogether clear. 
But the one thing that we must by all 
means not surrender is our specific and 
technical function of going deeper and 
ever deeper into the issues of “religious 
and moral education.” 


es Fe 























EDUCATION AND THE DEPRESSION 


JOHN K. NORTON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


OR three years schools and other edu- 

cational institutions of the country 
have felt the full force of destructive 
influences growing out of the depres- 
sion. Few educational agencies have es- 
caped. 

A county by county survey of the 
schools of the United States, just com- 
pleted by the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, reveals that 
2,016 schools, enrolling 110,800 children, 
failed to open this fall due to lack of 
funds. Twelve states report closed 
schools, ranging in number from 5 to 700. 
The county superintendents of schools 
estimate that 18,290 schools, enrolling 
914,500 children, will probably be forced 
to close before they have completed a six- 
month’s term. Present prospects are that 
1,025,300 children this school year are 
living in districts all of which will main- 
tain less than a six-month’s term, and a 
considerable proportion of which will not 
open their school doors at all. 

It is estimated that 209,570 teachers 
will receive less than $750.00 for their 
service during the current school year. 
Approximately one teacher in four in the 
nation this year will receive an income 
which would be illegal in an enterprise 
operating under the Blue Eagle. These 
conditions refer almost wholly to rural 
areas and small villages. 


Generally speaking, it is the communi- 
ties which have maintained the most mea- 
ger educational opportunities which have 
been hardest hit. In some ways, however, 
the harm done to education by the depres- 
sion is greatest in the wealthier states. In 
these states the nineteen-twenties wit- 
nessed definite progress toward the devel- 
opment of educationai systems appropriate 
to the needs of our complex civilization. 
Curriculum revision programs of great 
promise were under way. Content keyed 
to the needs of contemporary life was re- 
placing obsolete material. Differentiated 
material was being developed to meet the 
needs of children of varying capacities. 
Guidance programs were focusing atten- 
tion upon the individual pupil. Substantial 
progress was being made in the develop- 
ment of activities looking toward sound 
health, better use of the increasing amount 
of time freed from vocational demands, 
and clearer understanding of the forces 
and trends which lie back of economic, 
political, and social problems of contem- 
porary civilization. The differentiation of 
the high school curriculum and continua- 
tion and evening schools were providing 
an educational “square deal” for a grow- 
ing proportion of high-school children. 

The social vitality of the American 
school system was intricately tied up with 
the educational activities just enumerated. 








These activities have been most sericusly 
affected by the depression. Caught be- 
tween genuine financial difficulties and a 
socially blind hysteria, many of these es- 
sential features of a modern school have 
been substantially curtailed or completely 
eliminated. 

An alarming number of school systems 
have already slipped back into the nine- 
teenth century so far as their scope and 
procedure are concerned. In certain areas, 
which have never yet succeeded in lifting 
their schools out of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the situation is much worse. Some 
of these schools are back to eighteenth 
century standards. It is not a question of 
maintaining essentials or of eliminating 
“fads or frills.’ They never had any 
“fads or frills” to eliminate. The problem 
in these areas is one of trying to keep a 
miserably equipped school open for a por- 
tion of the year. The program these 
schools offer is so meager that no intelli- 
gent parent would wish to enroll his chil- 
dren in them. In short, they approximate 
the eighteenth century pauper schools in 
many respects. 

se 

Why is it that education has been so 
hard hit during the depression? The 
temptation is to give quick and superficial 
answers to this question. The national in- 
come has been halved in the last four 
years. It is not surprising that schools 
have suffered financially along with other 
public and private enterprises. There has 
been a well organized and financed move- 
ment to cut down all public expenditures. 
It is not surprising that in a period of in- 
security and hysteria this movement has 
gained more than normal support and 
that essential public enterprises have suf- 
fered along with those which were non- 
essential. 

Closer analysis of the situation, how- 
ever, suggests that such factors as these 
are merely the immediate causes of the 
crisis in education. One must look deeper 
if he would find the real causes of the 
current difficulties of our schools and col- 
leges. An article in the November issue 
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of Harpers Magazine states the situation 
in these words ;* 

Strictly speaking, the depression caused none 
of the social collapse in which we have been 
smothering during the last two years. It has 
merely revealed the rotten timbers in the social 
structure. It did not cause the bank failures— 
they were caused by a bad banking system 
which had been bad for years. It is not wreck- 
ing the schools. It is only allowing such fac- 
tors as antiquated tax systems, unjust and mis- 
managed tax systems, outworn forms of local 
government, bad banking practices, vague edu- 
cational aims, pallid teaching methods, and a 
general feeling that education was becoming 
too high falutin’, to have their natural effect 
upon the schools. 

Intelligent educators now generally 
agree that the removal of the current dif- 
ficulties of education involves more than 
a mere replacement of the educational 
situation of 1929. The problem in many 
respects is one of re-designing the pattern 
of the American system of education both 
as to its organization and functioning. 
There is not complete agreement as to the 
features which should enter into this new 
design, but the following are among those 
which are frequently mentioned in educa- 
tional gatherings. 


First, there is great need for a general 
reorganization of the governmental units 
responsible for the management and fi- 
nancing of educational activities. Except 
in cities and towns, the typical school 
district is a tiny affair. It is unable to 
afford the administrative leadership 
which is essential to efficient educational 
procedure. It finds itself almost helpless 
in meeting its fiscal responsibilities. 


Educational reconstruction in _ this 
country will be but partial until local units 
for school administration are created 
which are sufficiently large to permit the 
employment of competent administrative 
and supervisory services and to even out 
some of the widest of the disparities in 
ability to support education which are in- 
herent in the existence of tens of thou- 
sands of tiny school districts. 


Closely associated with this problem is 
a second one affecting the methods where- 


1. Avis D. Carlson, “Deflating e. Schools,”’ Har- 


pers Magazine, November, 1933, p. 7 
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by school revenue is raised at present. 
School money principally comes from the 
general property tax. This tax is inher- 
ently weak and bears too large a portion 
of the total cost of government. It has 
broken down almost completely in many 
communities. 

It is now apparent that there are many 
communities in the nation which will 
never have acceptable educational facili- 
ties unless the state government assumes 
a substantial portion of the burden of 
school costs. 

The National Conference on the Fi- 
nancing of Education held at Columbia 
University last summer recommended 
that every state government should assume 
responsibility for financing a foundation 
program in every local community. This 
foundation or minimum program which 
the state should require and support in 
every community should be financed from 
revenues raised by taxes other than that 
on property which the state is competent 
to administer. Educational facilities be- 
yond this state foundation program 
should be provided by the locality through 
a tax on real estate. 

Thus, a state may guarantee that the 
children in every community will be pro- 
vided at least a foundation or minimum 
program, and at the same time lighten the 
tax burden which now rests on property 
owners. 

But it will not be enough merely to im- 
prove the effectiveness of state and local 
organization for the support of education. 
The recent National Survey of School 
Finance clearly reveals that even under 
ideal conditions there are a number of 
states which, on their own resources 
alone, will be able to finance only the 
most meager and inadequate school pro- 
grams. It will be necessary for the fed- 
eral government to play an increased role 
in the financing of education if educa- 
tional reconstruction is to be fully ac- 
complished. Many considerations justify 
this conclusion. 

At the founding of the nation, our 
most far-sighted leaders definitely recog- 
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nized the soundness of providing federal 
funds for the support of education.* Fed- 
eral aid for education has been granted 
continuously since that time. The need 
for national aid to the states for the sup- 
port of education, apparent from the be- 
ginning, has been increased by recent de- 
velopments. Growing interdependence 
has made education a matter of national, 
as well as local, concern. 


Wealth, on the one hand, concentrates 
in a few favored spots, although it is the 
outcome of the economic effort of all of 
us. The Union Pacific Railroad never 
gets within a thousand miles of New York 
City, but it is largely owned and con- 
trolled from that center. On the other 
hand, tax paying ability shows great agil- 
ity in dodging from one state to another 
and in playing one state against another 
in avoiding its just share of the cost of 
government. 


The federal government has appro- 
priated to its own use certain important 
types of taxes formerly used only by the 
states, of which income and gasoline taxes 
are examples, and has correspondingly in- 
creased the problem of the states in de- 
veloping tax systems which will provide 
adequate revenues. 


On top of all this, the depression has 
created severe educational emergencies in 
a number of the states, with which the 
federal government alone can cope. The 
national government alone has the requi- 
site tax-collecting and credit power to 
open closed schools and to prevent others 
from closing. 

The general welfare is quite as closely 
tied up with education as with agriculture, 
banking, manufacturing, mining, or labor. 
The federal government should recog- 
nize this fact in appropriate emergency 
legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress. 

A third weakness in our educational 
dikes results from the fact that many 
citizens do not understand the educational 





2. See William F. Russell, “Federal Financing of 
Education,” School and Society, Vol. 38, No. 973, Au- 
gust 19, 1933, pp. 225-33. 
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philosophy and procedures which are 
characteristic of most modern schools. 
These citizens do not understand what the 
schools are trying to do. They have 
played too small a role in determining the 
purposes, scope, and procedures of the 
schools for which they pay. When the 
cry “eliminate fads and frills” is raised in 
a time of crisis there are many citizens 
who can be easily convinced that anything 
which was not done in school a genera- 
tion ago is a fad or a frill. Any educa- 
tional program in a democracy is in dan- 
ger, no matter how sound it may be 
inherently, unless large numbers of 
people understand and approve of its ob- 
jectives and methods. It is now quite 
generally recognized that in developing 
the educational program of the second 
half of the twentieth century, the intelli- 
gent layman must play a far more active 
role than he has in the past. 

Finally, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the school needs to be tied up 
much more closely with the basic social, 
economic, and political issues of contem- 
porary life than it has been to date. 
Schools have done a good job on the cus- 
todial level—that is they have “minded” 
children, have kept them from getting 
hurt. They have taught children certain 
fundamental skills such as the three R’s. 
The better schools have gone even fur- 
ther and have begun to attack the prob- 
lem of developing those fundamental 
appreciations, attitudes, and understand- 
ings upon which a better civilization must 
be built. But they have made only a be- 
ginning. 

Real recovery, so far as the schools are 
concerned, will involve substantial modi- 
fications of the curriculum, and the or- 
ganization, scope, and procedures of the 
typical school. 

We have recently abolished child labor. 
The machine is bringing in a situation in 
which for the first time in human history 
the masses have much leisure time. We 
are recognizing with increasing clarity 
that cooperative and collectivistic activi- 
ties must increasingly come into our life 
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if we are to avoid economic catastrophe 
and social retrogression. 

These and many other characteristics 
of our turbulent civilization hold tremen- 
dous implications for education, which 
have thus far been too little recognized in 
actual practice. Growing numbers of edu- 
cators and laymen are coming to such a 
recognition. 

In spite of immediate signs to the con- 
trary, we are likely to witness between 
now and 1950 a period of unusual educa- 
tional development and expansion. One 
of the phases of the New Deal as it de- 
velops in the years just ahead, doubtless 
will consist of a general overhauling and 
re-appraisal of our systems of public edu- 
cation—that is, if the New Deal is to be 
more than a flash in the pan. 

President Roosevelt in a recent address 
on education said: 

“This crisis can be met, but not in a 
day or a year, and education is a vital 
factor in the meeting of it.” 

Education must be a vital factor in 
curing the ethical and material ills of our 
society—a much more vital factor than 
it has been in the past. This fact will be 
recognized by the masses of the American 
people—educators and laymen alike—in 
the years just ahead. 

In its basic purpose there is nothing in 
American life which is less new than the 
New Deal. “The Epic of America” is the 
epic of a people which crossed an ocean 
in order that they might have an equal 
opportunity to realize their maximum 
possibilities in spiritual, cultural, and ma- 
terial well-being. They recognized that 
public education constituted an indispens- 
able instrument in achieving these ends. 
The New Deal is merely a reaffirmation 
of the aspiration of the masses for a 
better life. More than ever before that 
better life depends upon an effective sys- 
tem of public education. 

The development of a more effective 
system of public education will be one of 
the outcomes of the clearer social vision 
which is resulting from the adversities of 
the depression. 


























THE NEXT STEP AFTER REPEAL 


Editor's Note:—The Editorial Committee, 
feeling that RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
should give some indication as to the next step 
after repeal, sent letters to a selected number 
of persons of different convictions asking them 
to reply to the question “After repeal, what?” 
It is interesting to note that the only response 
received from the “wets” was that they were 
too busy to write; only two who objected to the 
Eighteenth Amendment but favored temperance 
replied; and almost all of the “drys” written 
responded. The letters, or excerpts from them, 
are here presented without comment. 

cs se 


The changed conditions in regard to the dis- 
tribution of alcohol in this country require the 
most careful thinking and planning on the part 
of all of our citizens who are interested in edu- 
cation and all aspects of the training of youth. 
The long campaign in regard to the deleterious 
effects of the intemperate use of alcohol will 
have to resume its steady march. The one 
thing that has remained unchanged throughout 
the past debates, and will remain unchanged in 
our future discussions, is the physiological ef- 
fect of alcohol upon the human body and par- 
ticularly upon the nervous system of that body. 
It should be the aim of all those interested to 
get at all the facts and to give them the widest 
possible spread. My own idea is that the situa- 
tion will have to be met in a calm, unemotional 
manner. In this way the hysteria which seems 
almost inevitable in this field can be pushed 
aside to some degree and the truth gradually 
brought before our boys and girls, young men 
and young women, so that they can make their 
own personal decisions. The mass of these 
decisions, one way or the other, will determine 
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the results obtained in this important social 


problem. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President, Stanford University, and former 
Secretary of the Interior. 


es SF SF 


With the repeal of the 18th Amendment there 
can no longer any doubt that the whole 
matter is primarily an educational problem. 
Prohibition must be succeeded by persuasion. 
Persuasion must be intelligent. It must be 
education. 

There is always a place in the schools and 
colleges for the facts relative to the effects of 
liquor on the human body just as there is for 
any scientific fact. Indeed, the facts relative 
to over-indulgence whether in food, work, play 
or alcoholic beverages may well receive ap- 
propriate attention. There are many forms of 
intemperance. 

I can only suggest that those who are inter- 
ested in any or all aspects of this problem 
formulate materials of instruction and pro- 
cedures on a level which will appeal to school 
authorities and to leaders of other civic groups 
interested in the education of adults as well as 
children. You have a great opportunity and a 
great responsibility. 

George F. Zook, 


Commissioner of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. 


es Se S 


In compliance with your request for a letter 
from me setting forth my views on the next 
step which the forces of education might profit- 
ably take with respect to the situation set by 
repeal, I submit the following. 
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Educators, if they are true to their calling, 
will have the same duty after repeal as was 
incumbent upon them both during and before 
the dreary days of Prohibition. They will, if 
they are real educators, insist upon the training 
not only of the mind of youth, but also of the 
heart and soul as well. The will must be cul- 
tivated as well as the intellect. Hence it seems 
perfectly clear that students will have to be 
taught and thoroughly drilled in the control 
of their actions, prompted by a strong will and 
guided by an enlightened intellect. This will 
lead to the practice of the virtue of temper- 
ance, which is the only solution to the problem 
of drink. This temperance must be voluntary 
and persevering. It must be prompted by 
strong motives and it must be based upon the 
conviction that in living temperately man is 
guided by his highest spiritual faculty, his 
intellect. 

Legislating for temperance is out of the ques- 
tion. This is easily proven by a long-protracted 
and sad experience as well as by the invincible 
force of clear logic. If youth is to grow up 
temperate, he must do so by conviction. He 
must be taught that to drink is not good for 
him and he must conclude and resolve not to 
drink. To be and to remain temperate his will 
must be trained to resist all inclinations and to 
carry on a struggle of indefinite length to re- 
frain from what his intellect tells him is 
detrimental to his physical and moral welfare. 
All this, of course, is to be based upon proper 
motives, which also must be TAUGHT. Hence 
youth must be convinced of the necessity of 
maintaining a high standard of physical health 
and especially of moral health. Therefore he 
should be taught his proper relationship to a 
Supreme Being as well:as his duty of deference 
to His authority. His temperance must be 
based upon all of this. It will then be an orna- 
ment to his life and his character. He will 
then be temperate in his desire for human ac- 
claim, in his desire for money, in his quest for 
pleasure. In other words he will be a man who 
is guided by his intellect and not his animal 
nature, and who is prompted by a will supported 
by motives of a supernatural character. This 
is now and will ever be the object of true edu- 
cation, as it has been its object in the past. 

Let educators train the soul of youth as well 
as his mind and body; let them place before 
the inexperienced eyes of young America 
proper and true motives for their conduct; let 
them train their will in prompt and persevering 
action in the achievement of good, and youth 
will be temperate. This is education’s task and 


test. 
Hugo F. Sloctemyer, S. J., 
President, Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
se 


It would seem rather clear to me that we are 
going to be obliged to do something to offset the 
tremendous propaganda which will go on in 
various forms of advertising, which will tend 
to make various forms of alcoholic drink appear 
in the guise of very attractive and useful 
articles. When we see how the skillful ad- 
vertising devoted to the cigarette has changed 


the habits and attitudes of millions of women, 
it seems clear that if we are to have that 
channel opened to the liquor interests, we shall 
be face to face with the shrewdest psychological 
understanding of the modern temper. Certainly 
the new education should be loaded with facts 
to offset this. 

At present, I think, not much in the way of 
sentiment or emotion should be injected into 
the educational work. As far as possible, the 
kind of facts about the effect of alcohol upon 
the human body that are being disseminated by 
Dr. Haven Emerson should be the basis of that 
teaching. Now that the Crusaders are anxious 
also to control liquor, it might be possible to 
get a little more unified approach to actual 
statistics about the effect of alcohol upon so- 
ciety. In the battle of the statisticians of the 
last ten years over the effectiveness of pro- 
hibition, much of the efficiency of statistics has 
been lost, because we have tended to question 
them as propaganda. 

I am not at all certain that we shall not be 
driven back to some form of pledge, of the kind 
now proposed by Allied Youth. 

These are the best suggestions that occur to 
me, and I am presenting them to you as an 
individual, and not in my capacity as the presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America; that body has not as yet 
made a pronouncement upon the situation as 


it now exists. 
Albert W. Beaven, 
President, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, New York. 
es se 


The repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
should be a reminder to the American people 
that there are some things that cannot best be 
controlled by statute. In a democracy we 
should be concerned more with influencing what 
people desire and do not desire than determin- 
ing what they shall have and shall not have. 
As long as we depend on denying people by law 
what they still want, we miss the distinctive 
genius of democratic government. 

The determination of people’s desires is the 
particular function of education. It is the basis 
of our whole ethical life. When homes, schools, 
colleges, churches, Boy Scouts, 4-H clubs, and 
the like, realize that the success of democracy 
depends upon how well they succeed in prepar- 
ing people for liberty, we shall be educating a 
generation for its proper relation to such ques- 
tions as temperance. 

Fred J. Keily, 


Chief, Division of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, United States Department of the 


Interior. 
os ss 


While I became converted to Prohibition, I 
always would have preferred to solve the liquor 
problem through education, and now that we 
are compelled to try that solution, I am very 
anxious to see it successful. 

I think the great obstacle is advertising, for 
education is scarcely a match for paid advertis- 
ing, particularly when the product advertised 
is a habit-forming drug. I therefore think we 
must strive for the re-establishment of the pro- 
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hibition of advertising, even if we do not revert 
to Prohibition itself. 

As to direct education on alcohol, I think 
you will find plenty of material at the Founda- 
tion for Narcotics Research and Information, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or the 
Scientific Temperance Foundation, 400 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. The standard book now 
on the subject i is Alcohol and Man. 

The important point, as I see it, to emphasize 
in education is that alcohol is a narcotic poison 
and that therefore beverage alcohol has no 
proper place in human insides. 

Irving Fisher, 

Professor of Political Economy, Yale Uni- 


versity. ke 


In Canada the chief educational efforts in the 
direction of temperance are being made through 
our elementary schools. There is an excellent 
text-book on physiology which with a proper 
background states the physical consequences of 
intemperance. This seems to me the soundest 
method of approaching the problem. It is not 
isolated from the general question of physical, 
moral and mental health. I believe that the 
schools afford the best medium for instruction 
in true temperance for the individual. 

H. J. Cody, 
President, Toronto University. 
es se 


I cannot see why repeal in itself need require 
anything more of religious education than re- 
ligious education should have been doing in the 
past. Religious Education should have ceased 
being mainly philosophical and should have 
long since been sponsoring and applying a pro- 
gram of “education for moral growth” in its 
broadest sense. We should have looked beyond 
the Church and the Church school to the 
world’s great moral and ethical requirements ; 
to have insisted upon the path of applied moral 
experience and the proper relationship between 
faith and practice. If the history of_religion 
reveals anything it tells us that in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition practice comes first—the 
very source of our sublimest doctrines and laws. 
What is now creed and dogma was once the 
ardent conviction of a soul on fire with high 
ethical seriousness and purpose. 

It is essential, therefore, that much care be 
given to thinking out what we are to under- 
stand by the “better life.” Some traits of char- 
acter are more worth developing than others. 
Some ideals—for example, those of liberty and 
democracy—may be interpreted in all sorts of 
beneficent and harmful ways. 

The relation between religion and character 
is very close. A clearer understanding of the 
dependence of religion upon ethical experience 
cannot be over-stressed because our religious 
beliefs themselves depend upon the quality of 
our ethical experience. 

.As religious educators we must not fail to 
see that simple avowals of moral purpose tend 
to become mere lip service unless their implica- 
tions are constantly subjected to fresh ex- 
amination and the vision of their high demands 
are clarified and applied. 
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Therefore may I say again the Repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment per se need not worry 
us unduly. I am much more concerned in the 
more general program of taking religion from 
the realm of philosophers and theological in- 
tellectuals and bringing it down to earth so that 
education for moral growth in general, ethics 
and the idealism of youth may rejoice in its 


realism. 
William S. Keller, M. D., 


Chairman, Dept. of Social Service, Director, 
Summer School, Diocese of Southern Ohio. 


et et S 


Most of the young men of the present gen- 
eration know nothing whatever of the effects 
of alcohol upon persons. When National Pro- 
hibition was enacted, unfortunately, our tem- 
perance workers and religious leaders assumed 
that the whole task was finished. Con- 
sequently, in our Sunday Schools, in our 
Churches, in our Schools and Colleges any edu- 
cational procedure has been rather desultory 
with reference to alcoholic issues. It seems to 
me that we must begin all over again with a 
thoroughgoing setup of education, getting as 
much of this through public schools and 
churches and colleges as possible, and certainly 
insisting that it shall be shot into the Sunday 
Schools, Young People’s Societies and the 
Church Worship Programs of the country. 
What this generation needs is to know the 
facts, and the sooner we realize that and begin 
re-education the better. I believe that ulti- 
mately this will bring results. 


. D. Weatherford, 
A. Graduate School, 


es et & 


In so far as temperance forces return again 
to the old attack on alcohol I think they must 
be careful to be a little more scientific in their 
use of statistics and alleged facts. They have 
a good case which they do not need to exag- 
gerate. One of the unfortunate features of the 
whole prohibition experiment was that it tended 
to make the assertion of the right to drink a 
kind of romantic exercise in civil liberty by 
people who found it much easier and pleasanter 
to drink than to think. A great many of our 
contemporaries, young and old, seem to find no 
method of social illumination except to be some- 
what “lit.” I think the curious measure of so- 
cial approval which has heretofore attended a 
slight measure of drunk and disorderly conduct 
has already begun to wane. I, who did not 
believe in legal prohibition and who am not an 
absolute abstainer, do regard this problem of 
education in the sense of which I have spoken 
as of the utmost importance. 

Norman Thomas, 

Executive Director, League for Industrial 


Democracy, and Socialist Candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1928 and 1932. 
cs Ss 
We are already seeing unmistakable evidences 
of what the repeal is going to mean in terms of 
all that license which so many of us feared. 
No matter how drastic restrictive legislation in 


President, Y. M. C. 
Nashville. 
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State and City may be—we are, I fear, in for 
a period when alcoholism will register in the 
old crowded courts and jails, and increased 
hospitalization, and a return to the old days of 
the saloon. Of course, it seems to me we 
should make every effort to keep the use of 
liquor, and especially of gin and whisky and 
the like out in the open. If we are to have 
liquor of all sorts dispensed under local author- 
ity, then the places where it is so dispensed for 
consumption on the premises ought to be clearly 
marked, the blinds up, and no hidden rooms or 
nooks permitted ; and I think there should be 
a very strict control of places which are licensed 
only for dispensing it to be consumed off the 
premises ; all of these restrictions, however, will 
be of little avail unless the forces of temperance 
carry on a well conceived, well supported, and 
well sustained program of constructive educa- 
tion, and that education must not be confined 
to children and youth. Our adults, and espe- 
cially our responsible adults who are heads of 
families should be constantly apprised of the 
situation, and not left at the mercy of a wet 
and controlled press. 

The immediate steps it seems to me to be 
taken would be to seek, through our best and 
most popular magazines, weeklies, and monthlies, 
a fair presentation of the peril in which the 
country stands, of the methods in vogue in 
other countries showing very frankly both 
failures and successes. In other words, I do 
not think that those of us who are called 
“Drys” should lose our heads, but should rather 
recommend the cause of temperance to the 
thoughtful members of the community by 
gathering facts, and stating them honestly, and 
by keeping the whole subject out of the field 
of frenzied rhetoric and in the field of deter- 
mined loyalty to the best interest of the com- 
munity, and indeed the best interests of the 
human race. 

George Craig Stewart, D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Chicago. 


es se 


As I see repeal it has been brought about by 
(1) Wets who are after profits, (2) “temper- 
ance” people who believe the right to use 
alcoholic beverages should not be denied the 
minority by the majority, (3) prohibitionists 
who concluded that in the face of the apparently 
strong opposition, the 18th amendment should 
be given up for the present, (4) opportunist 
prohibitionists, without deep convictions, who 
were driven to the point of extreme disgust and 
nausea by the floods of wet propaganda, so that 
they have refused even to vote on, and have 
washed their hands of, the whole business. The 
depression of course added its impetus. 

The Drys should, in my opinion, now follow 
at least three lines of procedure. First, hold 
the repealists mercilessly to their promises. 
They have promised that the liquor traffic would 
behave; that the bootlegger would go; that 
crime would decrease; that “true temperance” 
would be promoted; that the saloon would not 
return and that dry areas would be protected 
from wet invasion. To the student of the 
liquor problem this program looks harder than 
enforcement of the 18th amendment. It is 


usually harder to regulate an evil than to pro- 
hibit it. 

Second, the Drys should work with the wets 
for all legislation that promises actual control 
of the traffic and the decrease of drinking, with- 
out losing sight of their ultimate objective. 
Items that might command the approval of 
the Drys are: (1) the creation of a state 
Liquor Control Authority which would take all 
the private profit out of liquor, (2) the allot- 
ment of a portion of the income from the busi- 
ness to a definite program of education as to 
the effects of alcohol, this education to be 
carried on through boards of health, public 
schools and civic volunteer organizations, (3) 
the prohibition of advertising of liquor in every 
form, (4) the enforcement of such provisions 
as the above and the suppression of the illegal 
traffic. When it comes to flooding the country 
with cheap liquor to undersell and starve out 
the bootlegger, as the Rockefeller report recom- 
mends, the Drys should oppose the method as 
unlikely to produce good results and as most 
likely to produce the opposite of temperance. 
Drys should also oppose the old methods of 
high license, low license and high taxation of 
trade, which only drives the traffic to press for 
more and increasing business. 

Third, the Drys should develop a program 
of education which will supplement that carried 
on by the Liquor Control Authority. Assum- 
ing that the State will teach “temperance” for 
its own protection, the Church should lead the 
people to total abstinence as the ideal behavior. 
To achieve this the Drys should build a new 
program based on the latest scientific facts,— 
both social and laboratory facts,—using the 
most effective modern methods of influencing 
public opinion. Only a few general principles 
can be suggested now: (1) The actual results 
of the return of legalized liquor will probably 
prove to be the most educative set of facts and 
should be used to the full, (2) the proved ef- 
fects of liquor on reaction time, endurance, 
mental capacity, susceptibility to disease, should 
have the vivid portrayal that the modern artist- 
advertiser knows how to give. (3) the ef- 
fects on the home, on child life, on the cost of 
living for all, not merely the users, furnish 
effective material for posters such as are used 
in Soviet Russia, (4) the acknowledged facts 
that alcohol is a poison, a depressant, a habit- 
forming drug and that its use as a beverage is 
to help its victim escape from reality —from 
facing failures, indicating a deéfective personal- 
ity,—these facts should be kept ever before 
the young. 

Much of the above has a negative aspect. 
In a positive way, it is well to remember also 
that people drink to make amends for an other- 
wise drab and joyless existence. We must 
work for a social order that will provide richer, 
fuller living. To plead for the saloon as the 
poor man’s club, as the chairman of the liquor 
commission in one of our states recently did, 
is to confess the poverty of a civilization that 
can do no more for its “poor men” than this. 
America might learn something from the 
Russian “Parks for Culture and Rest, which,” 
an experienced observer familiar with the 
Soviet Republic recently remarked, “make the 
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U. S. look like the middle ages.” Russia not 
only plasters the country with posters showing 
what vodka does to the people, but it goes one 
step further, and makes provision for the play, 
recreation, art, drama, and thrills to enlarge 
the personality through a satisfying existence. 
This is indeed a far cry from opening saloons 
where men may for a small expense drown their 
sense of inadequacy in alcohol. Surely America 
can do better for its masses than this. If we 
cannot, then these masses will one day—but 
this is another chapter of the same story! 
Orlo J. Price, 
Rochester, New York. 
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The repeal of the 18th Amendment em- 
phasizes anew the importance and unique value 
of education as a means of influencing conduct 
and life. Legal compulsion unsupported by 
intelligent and clearly defined moral convictions 
has proved inadequate. Impassioned appeals no 
longer awaken the response which they did a 
generation ago. For the present national pro- 
hibition is disappearing from the picture. This 
opens a new opportunity and imposes a new 
obligation upon the educator for the promotion 
of personal temperance and the eradication of 
the evils of the liquor traffic. 

To present detailed suggestions regarding 
method of procedure would require more space 
than is available in a relatively brief letter. In 
a general way I would suggest that any pro- 
gram of temperance education must, from the 
very beginning, recognize the three-fold objec- 
tive of all true education. 

First--To furnish a knowledge of all the 
relevant facts, whether they be scientific, eco- 
nomic, social, political, moral or religious. 

Second—To create the attitudes and reinforce 
the motives which will inspire the right kind of 
conduct in the light of these facts. 

Third—To develop skills in the application 
of the knowledge, inspired by the right motives, 
to the most simple, as well as the most com- 
plex, life situations in which the individual or 
the group is involved. 

F. C. Eiselen, 


Corresponding Secretary, The Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago. 
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It seems to me that we should first find out 
how many of the states still have statutes on 
their books providing for the teaching of tem- 
perance or the effect of alcohol in the schools; 
there used to be a good many. Then I think 
we should see what provision the teacher train- 
ing schools have made for this teaching by those 
whom they have sent out to teach. We should 
ask men like Dr. Wm. L. Russell, Professor 
of Psychiatry of Cornell Medical College, to 
prepare text material on what alcohol does to 
the mind, the head of the National Safety 
Council to prepare something on the influence 
of alcohol on drivers and some other eminent 
physician on the influence of alcohol on general 
health. It may be that the Scientific Temper- 


ance Federation already has such material for 
use; if they have, we should see that it is avail- 


able to the teaching profession which is charged 
with the instruction of the school child. 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
Vice President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. a a 


How definite are the views of any of us on 
the next step which the forces of education may 


profitably take toward temperance? “Aren't 
we all” a bit perplexed? I am! 
But I am sure of the psychologic clue. Every 


worker with the intemperate agrees that no one 
drinks for drink’s sake. Men and women drink 
for what they get via drink. If a man with an 
inferiority complex by means of his liquor gets 
release from it and a feeling that he “owns the 
world,” it is for that glorious emotion of 
superiority he drinks. If he drinks “to forget,” 
to lift a drab and routine existence out of its 
worry and meaninglessness into the semblance 
of glow and glory, to put courage into a wobbly 
will, to get the feel of liberty instead of task- 
mastered, hard driven sub-humanness, we are 
never going to wean him from his drink habit 
until we provide him with a solid, abiding 
reality for that will-o-the-wisp false satisfac- 
tion. If we can somehow give him the joys of 
significance, liberty, courage and triumph, he 
will not need the stimulus of his alcohol; he 
can afford to dispense with it or will not even 
seek it. 

Therefore educational methods must not be 
merely negative, but more than ever devoted to 
a curriculum of nobler and nobler satisfaction- 
values. Indeed I am not so sure that old-time 
temperance education did not largely fail by its 
very concentration on the horrors of intemper- 
ance. For imagination was so focussed on them 
that a kind of fascination grew. Certainly the 
evil to be battled was so vividly presented that 
it got an aura of the dramatic. And, as psy- 
chology axiomatically affirms, “when the imag- 
ination and the will are not coordinated or are 
in conflict, imagination always eventually wins!” 

How much better, for instance, is the attack 
of the athletic coach upon the baneful thing, 
when he sets up standards of training-table 
efficiency for the lads who are out to make the 
team. When one is in training the incidental 
denials of intemperate appetites are taken as a 
matter of course, because there is an objective 
beyond the discipline. There is no protection 
from a fascination so potent as a consecration 
strong enough to put the fascination out of 
sight and out of mind. 

With the education for leisure which is in- 
cumbent upon us, we had best center on the 
development of expanding hobbies, the running 
start for real interests, the preliminary fascina- 
tions of art and craftsmanship, of avocations 
and qualitative occupations for mind, emotion 
and hand. If Satan finds work for idle hands 
to do, it is because he previously finds idle 
minds to allure. He even captures the very 
spunkiness of personality to rouse it against 
commands which too thunderously warn us to 
keep out of Bluebeard’s closet. “If I must, I 
won't; if I may, I will,” said a pugnacious 
preacher presented with a gown to wear. So all 
fine boys and girls had best be given permissive 
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attractions rather than arousing taboos. The old 
pilot said, “No, I dunno where the rocks are, 
but I do know where they ain’t.” So education 
that educes. You can catch more flies with 
honey than with vinegar. 


“Think you demoiselle demure, 

That to be cold is to be pure? 

Snow is pure, till mixed with mire; 
But ’tis not half so pure as fire!” 


Is it merely idiosyncratic for me to feel that 
we'd best not burst out now with a flood of 
negatives? Our first thought may be of solemn 
warnings galore. But will not second thought 
urge us to positives more than to negatives, to 
fascinations upward rather than to warnings 
downward? Must we not, with all our energy, 
provide the enriching, expanding, educing occu- 
pations which will prove great fun and clean 
sublimations? And dwell on temperance as the 
means to satisfying worths in life, not with 
merely admonitory fierceness. It can be taken 
in our stride as an incidental, obvious implica- 
tion for those who are in training for victories 
so great and worthful that they make all self- 
mastery a matter of course. Let’s not increase 
the fascination of the wrong thing by painting 
it too vividly; let’s do our best to provide a 
superior, creative fascination. It is, after all, 
the law of the spirit of life that sets us free 
from the law of the spirit of death. The best 
defense against a temptation, I dare to repeat, 
is a satisfying interest, an enthralment, a con- 


secration. 
Phillips E. Osgood, 
Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. 
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You ask for views about “the next step” now 
that we’ve had the Great Reversal and the re- 
peal of the eighteenth amendment. There are 
many watching the wet parade of the past few 
years, with the capitulation of news and movies 
to the forces that have brought about nullifica- 
tion, who feel that their strength is to sit still 
and to observe the unbalanced steps of these 
post-diluvian celebrants. It certainly tries one’s 
faith in the agencies that are expected to direct 
public opinion to see advocates of only negative 
federal control using very positive federal in- 
fluence for repeal. How can we explain a leader- 
ship which calls for unparalleled changes from 
traditional individualism, and for the sacrifice 
of wealth and power in the interests of the com- 
mon good, conceding the return of such an anti- 
social and inimical factor as intoxicating drink? 
As we seemed to have learned nothing from the 
War, so we seem to have remembered naught 
of the conditions which made the saloon smell 
to Heaven. The tragedy is that those who have 
brought about the return are men who lived 
through the wet days, and that they have delib- 
erately returned the power into the hands of the 
same gang that made the eighteenth amendment 
necessary. 

However, much as we are tempted to stand 
aloof at this time, it is impossible to remain 
passive observers. First, the difficulties of ad- 
justment to a stampede, which has merely re- 
pealed existing legislation before adequate con- 
trol has been agreed upon, will find our 
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*;” developed in 
the dry-wet decade, as a convenient rationaliza- 
tion for chaotic conditions, just as if the “boot- 


opponents using the “bootlegger,” 


legger,” like the poor, had not always been 
with us. 

Then those who have worked against the 
liquor peril must beware of being more devoted 
to their theories than to the welfare of the 
body-politic. It is easier for us to be emotional 
rather than realistic, and meanwhile any with- 
holding of effort must mean an increase of that 
vicarious suffering always associated with 
drunkenness. 

Again, at the present time, when vested in- 
terests and vast capitalization have not yet been 
established in the business, there is the most 
strategic opportunity to call the bluff of the 
unscrupulous, and to earn the respectful co- 
operation of those who honestly differ from us. 
Now, if ever, can we ask that private profit be 
eliminated. If there is a genuine public thirst— 
as we are told—now is the occasion, in the 
interests of public welfare, for directing that 
thirst to “light wines and beer” rather than to 
hard liquor. 

A certain emotional prejudice is awakened by 
the thought of the State going into the sale of 
beer and wines. We need not picture Uncle 
Sam in a bartender’s apron, but in the white 
dress of a physician handling a dangerous drug, 
and controlling the dose in the interests of 
those who are associated with the users. Mean- 
while, sir, I am free to say that my hope is less 
and less in our dazed and smoke-beclouded 
politicians and more and more in that conse- 
crated leadership in Home, School, and Church 
which provides the expulsive power of new 
affection for the true, the beautiful and the good. 

W. Lemon, 

Minister, First Presbyterian Church at the 

University of Iowa. 
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You asked me to write a letter to you con- 
cerning the effect of the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment upon religious education. The 
subject entails some peculiar difficulties for me. 
The Synagogue has not participated in the 
whole agitation for legal prohibition and, there- 
fore, does not feel the need of mental readjust- 
ment now that Prohibition is repealed. In other 
words, to us, no new problem is presented by 
this particular legal change. 

My point-of-view of the whole matter, and, 
I believe, the point-of-view of Judaism, is that 
self-control is a virtue applicable not only to 
liquor but to all forms of indulgence. But the 
virtue is self-control and not ascetic absti- 
nence. 

The function of the religious school is to teach 
the self-respect and discipline of will which are 
needful for self-control. Religion may or may 
not be the ideal instrument for legislation but 
there is no doubt that it is the ideal instru- 
ment for character building. The human per- 
sonality is our field. We Christian and Jewish 
teachers have studied the heart of man through 
the ages. We have found the path, we have 
enunciated the slogans which lead man to de- 
velop his nobler self. 

There is no difference in our problem before, 
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during or after prohibition. Our essential duty 
is to build character. Whether there is a flood 
of illegal liquor or of legal liquor, whether the 
temptation be liquor or any other form of indul- 
gence, our problem is the same: to build up 
the type of character which shall resist the 
dangerous allurements with which life abounds. 
Solomon B. Freehof, 
Rabbi, K. A. M. Temple, Chicago. 
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It seems to me that the first thing that the 
educational forces should do in respect to the 
liquor question is to make a thorough study of 
the Rockefeller Report. I am very much im- 
pressed by the unbiased sanity of that report. 
It seems to me that the logic of it is un- 
answerable. I feel that the real issue now is not 
prohibition versus some form of liquor control. 
In most states the real issue is the old licensing 
system versus social control. In my opinion, 
prohibition for the time being is done for. You 
cannot work it without an overwhelming ma- 
jority opinion behind it and public opinion now 
is not behind it. 

It seems to me that it would be disastrous to 
go back to the old licensing system with its 
private profit and its political corruption. We 
ought to be intelligent enough to go forward 
toward something better and this something 
better is, I think, some form of more or less 
adequate social control such as is suggested in 
the Rockefeller Report. 

The Iowa Commission to study liquor con- 
trol legislation has been going ahead on this 
basis. We have felt that the main thing to do 
was to eliminate private profit from the liquor 
traffic as far as possible. So we have suggested 
to the legislature the set-up of a State Liquor 
Control Commission which shall have complete 
control of the sale of liquor through state- 
owned stores. Of course, everybody knows that 
no system can be one hundred per cent effective 
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but it does seem to me that it is possible to 
minimize the evils of the liquor traffic by cut- 
ting out the private profit element. 
Stoddard Lane, 
Minister, Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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My own idea of what should be done in view 
of the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment is 
stated in a report recently adopted by the Rock 
River Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This report, submitted by a 
committee of which I was chairman, reads at 
this point as follows: 

“Alcohol is a poison which has deleterious 
effects upon the human mind and body. We 
urge our own people to abstain from its use 
entirely. We urge that education with respect 
to the effect of alcohol upon the human system 
should be reintroduced into the public schools 
and made one of the major objectives in the 
teaching of the church. It now looks as if Fed- 
eral prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
alcohol is not to be hoped for in the immediate 
future. Nevertheless, it must continue to be our 
goal, for we are profoundly convinced that the 
social evils attendant upon the manufacture and 
sale of alcohol are at once terrible and inescap- 
able. But we must face the present situation 
realistically. Inasmuch as liquor is being manu- 
factured and sold it must be placed under social 
control. As yet no plan of controlling it has 
been adopted. We therefore urge that instant 
effort be made to discover and put into opera- 
tion the most effective type of social control 
that may be devised. Meanwhile, we insist that 
every community should be accorded the right 
of self-determination respecting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors within its own borders.” 

Ernest F. Tittle, 

Minister, First Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Evanston, Illinois. 
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T IS false to assume that German Na- 

tional Socialism is a sudden aberration, 
nurtured only on the bitter dregs of pov- 
erty and defeat. Without the “Collapse” 
of 1918 and the “Diktat” of Versailles, 
without renewed economic adversity since 
1929, the tempo of German development 
would have been less furious and perhaps 
less catastrophic. What has emerged in 
these years of external humiliation and 
material deprivation has been prepared 
long in advance by the accumulating ten- 
sions quietly generated beneath the sur- 
face of society. Crises hasten and ex- 
pose. They do not create de novo; trends 
are crystallized, dramatized, organized. 

One fundamental aspect of German 
National Socialism is the revolt of the 
older middle classes against other social 
classes, and in particular against the pro- 
letariat and the newer middle classes of 
proletarian origin. The festering discon- 
tent of the older middle classes began to 
express itself politically by the closing 
years of the last century. It is true that 
the colossal expansion of modern indus- 
trial society did not impair the material 
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income of the surviving members of the 
lower middle classes. The small shop- 
keepers, teachers, preachers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, farmers and craftsmen in some meas- 
ure shared in the complicated standard 
of living which was made possible by the 
modern mechanical, chemical, and elec- 
trical technology, and the large scale pro- 
duction methods appropriate to modern 
business enterprise. But the position of 
the lower middle classes was not ade- 
quately reflected in the steadiness of their 
commodity standard of life. They held 
their own in absolute terms, but psycho- 
logically their income constantly dwindled. 
The upper bourgeoisie expanded as cap- 
italism passed from merchant capitalism 
to industrial capitalism, and from indus- 
trial capitalism to banker capitalism, and 
the significance of the lower bourgeoisie 
passed into eclipse. Enormous money in- 
comes, colossal cartels, vast department 
stores, huge banks were concentrated in 
the city; the smaller bourgeoisie was left 
to one side in the villages, towns, and 
provincial communities. 

If the upper millstone was the big 
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bourgeoisie, the nether millstone was the 
proletariat, which consolidated its strength 
in trade unions, cooperative societies, and 
political parties. Adding insult to in- 
jury, self-appointed spokesmen of the 
proletariat blistered the self-esteem of the 
bourgeois by denouncing him as the tool 
of the bloated capitalists whose system 
exploited the real workers in society. So- 
cialist tacticians also taunted the members 
of the lesser bourgeoisie with cowardice, 
declaring that their rdle in the class strug- 
gle was, after all, essentially passive; 
their poltroonery compelled them to crawl 
on their bellies before the whip cracking 
classes. In real revolution the proletariat 
would brandish its bared fist under their 
noses, and presto! opposition would 
timidly subside. By abusing them, it 
was believed that their nerve would be 
broken, their ranks divided, and their 
potential strength nullified. 

Overshadowed by the upper bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, overlooked by the 
upper classes and reviled by the lower 
classes, the plight of the lesser bourge- 
oisie was far from enviable. And this 
showed itself in the accumulating evi- 
dences of insecurity in the lives of the 
members of this class. 

From what we now know about human 
personality on the basis of modern clin- 
ical knowledge, we might have predicted 
the behavior of the lesser bourgeoisie. We 
realize, as never before, the characteristic 
ways in which personalities react to ma- 
terial and psychological deprivations in- 
flicted upon them by the external world. 
Persons who suffer from the withdrawal 
of deference are even more cruelly 
wounded than those who suffer material 
loss, for the whole symbol of the pri- 
mary self is assailed. 

When human impulses are denied 
gratification in the real world, one im- 
mediate result is the turning of assertive 
impulses back against the primary symbol 
of the self. The extreme case of active 
self-aggression is suicide, but this is rela- 
tively rare, so abundant are the alterna- 
tives short of suicide. Some of these 


substitute reactions are “private” solu- 
tions, which the individual can work out 
in his own mind or on his own body. The 
frustrated person may afflict himself with 
melancholy moods and morbid reveries, 
developing what the clinicians call phobias 
or obsessional neuroses. Or the frustrated 
individual may afflict himself with gastro- 
intestinal disorders, and kindred bodily 
ills, of a kind which modern physicians 
call “psychogenic.” 

Other targets of aggression are more 
“collective” or “public” in character. 
Sometimes the individual nearest at hand 
will be the victim; “my wife is the source 
of my failure.” But there are always 
available many symbols of the institutional 
environment to serve as substitute targets 
of assertive action. The “Jews,” “for- 
eigners,” “capitalists,” “speculators” ; 
these may be offered as means by which 
private symptoms may be socialized in 
collective movements of the excited 
masses. 

Damaged people need objects of love 
as much as objects of attack, since one 
of the first reactions of persons who are 
frustrated in assertive action is to retal- 
iate by withdrawing love from the en- 
vironment. When carried to the patho- 
logical ultimate, this, too, is fully as in- 
capacitating to the personality as the turn- 
ing of aggressive impulses against the 
primary self. The individual who loves 
himself, and who cannot love others im- 
mediately around him, or symbols of the 
secondary environment like “King,” 
“country,” or “class” is suffering from a 
narcissistic disorder. This pathological 
ultimate is seldom met, however, since so 
many alternative targets of love are in 
active competition with one another. 

The decline of the lower middle classes 
went forward gradually, and the resulting 
insecurities, as they impinged upon in- 
dividual persons, tended to be met at first 
by means of “private” rather than “pub- 
lic” solutions. It is notorious that mod- 
ern interest in neurotic troubles owes 


much to the adjustment problems of the 
suffering middle classes; such a brilliant 
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clinician as Sigmund Freud was of mid- 
dle class origin, and owes much to the 
emotional entanglements created by the 
task of growing up in the middle class 
family. 

Later on, the middle classes began to 
socialize their symptoms in collective 
movements. By the end of the nineteenth 
century there had originated and crystal- 
lized the pattern of political belief and 
action which has recently come to trium- 
phant fruition. The German speaking 
elements of the old Dual Monarchy were 
constantly threatened by the encroach- 
ment of other races and cultures. They 
were small farmers and shopkeepers who 
viewed the big city, with its Jewish finan- 
ciers and its immorality, with distaste and 
alarm. Their hostility against the big 
banker and the big industrialist and the 
big merchant was partly satisfied by So- 
cialist demands; but socialists were 
“atheists,” “internationalists,” “immoral- 
ists,” and “Jews.” The Socialist symbols 
were diluted with Christian symbolism, 
divorced from “Marxism,” and combined 
with “Germanism.” The Christian So- 
cialist movement, attained some impor- 
tance in pre-war Austro-Hungary, and 
Lueger was able to make a conspicuous 
career for himself, eventually becoming 
Mayor of Vienna. 

Now the line of connection between 
contemporary German National Socialism 
and these earlier movements is direct. 
Hitler was himself born in German-speak- 
ing Austria, and as a youth lived in 
Vienna and admired the Christian Social- 
ist movement, with its pronounced anti- 
Marxist, anti-Jewish, anti-capitalistic 
tinge. 

In Germany the lesser bourgeoisie 
scarcely rose to the dignity of a separate 
political party. Their voting strength 
was dispersed among the parties of the 
large agrarians (Nationalists), industrial- 
ists (People’s), large merchants (Demo- 
crat, State), and wage earners (Social 
Democrats) ; only with the rise of the Na- 
tional Socialist movement did they achieve 
a distinctive vehicle of political control, 


led by one of their own social class. Hit- 
ler, it will be remembered, is the son of 
a customs collector who worked in the 
Hapsburg bureaucracy. 

Not the least exasperating feature of 
the social position of the older middle 
classes was the emergence of a new mid- 
dle class, formed from the proletariat, 
which competed sharply and successfully 
for economic opportunities. The labor 
movement in Germany, as_ elsewhere, 
brought with it the development of spe- 
cial jobs for intellectuals and semi-intel- 
lectuals. An expanding industry made 
it possible for the income of the workers 
to rise by pressure short of revolutionary 
violence. The hot words of revolution 
were steadily reduced to tepid phraseology 
by editors of journals for the party, the 
union, or the co-operative. The use of 
revolutionary language itself became a 
paying profession ; and it was usually free 
from those physical dangers which keep 
the revolutionary in fighting trim. Good 
bourgeois careers opened out in handling 
the funds of workers’ organizations, in 
electioneering, in sitting on local, state, 
and national legislative bodies. The tre- 
mendous bureaucracy of the Social Demo- 
crats was partially self-perpetuating even 
unto the second and third generation. 
Peaceful careers in reading, writing, and 
talking are in sharp contrast to the skills 
required by the worker in the coal mine, 
dockyard, automobile plant or textile mill. 
The proletariat produced of its own ne- 
cessities a specialized class of intellectuals 
and semi-intellectuals which exercised 
precisely the same skills as the teachers, 
lawyers, journalists, and other symbol 
specialists of the bourgeoisie. The coa- 
lition policy of the Social Democrats in 
the post-war days gave the party a sub- 
stantial patronage, and the bureaucracy 
of the Reich and the local governments 
was filling with men and women who 
rose by way of the proletariat, but whose 
skills were identical with the intellectuals 
and semi-intellectuals so abundantly pro- 
duced by the bourgeoisie. 

The struggle between the intellectuals 
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and semi-intellectuals of the older and the 
proletarian classes was greatly intensified 
after the changes of 1918, which threw 
down the bars to university training, and 
flooded the world with college graduates 
for whom there was no place to be found. 
One of the first acts of the Hitler govern- 
ment was the “purging” of “Marxists” 
from the government, and their substitu- 
tion by dependable National Socialists, 
who were mainly derived from the fam- 
ilies of the older bourgeoisie, thus exhibit- 
ing in sharpest form one of the significant 
factors in the whole movement. The 
prominence of the Jews in law, journal- 
ism, teaching, and kindred professions, 
was obviously one of the chief reasons 
for attacking them in the name of Ary- 
anism. 

The relationship of the National So- 
cialist movement to capitalism remains 
somewhat obscure, reflecting the con- 
tradictory trends so characteristic of the 
lower bourgeoisie itself. Attacking the 
“Jews” instead of “capitalism,” of course, 
Jew-baiting served as a technique of de- 
fending capitalism by distraction. It is 
true that the National Socialist movement 
was partly financed by industrialists who 
desired a patriotic movement to compete 
with militant “Marxism” for the loyalty 
of the restless youth of Germany, and 
who hoped to destroy collective bargain- 
ing and to wreck the wage structure in 
some of the skilled occupations where 
“Marxist” trade unions held power. But 
the policy of the National Socialist gov- 
ernment has caused genuine distress 
among large industrialists, for they have 
taken over the principal business asso- 
ciations and appointed directors of large 
concerns from among their own members. 


Is this a mere substitution of person- 
nel which will enable capitalism to 


weather the present stormy weather? 
Will industry, after temporary interven- 
tion by the government, be permitted to 
produce for private profit, and will large 
differences in pecuniary income be per- 
mitted to continue? Just at present there 
are many examples of significant change. 





The salaries of directors have often been 
drastically reduced, and their numbers 
diminished. The principle is proclaimed 
that the first duty of the directors is not 
to make money for the owners but to 
serve the public interest. Wages have 
often been paid out of money which 
might have gone to the stockholder. 

As an offset to these trends are many 
policies which are intended to restrain the 
genuinely socialist left wing of the Na- 
tional Socialist movement itself, and 
policies which are supposed to strengthen 
the position of the small, independent 
peasant (partly at the expense of the 
large landholders), and of the small, in- 
dependent business man. 

What is happening in Germany must 
be interpreted in relation to the most re- 
cent revolutionary initiative in world po- 
litical development. Major revolutions are 
distinguished by two characteristics: an 
abrupt change in the social origins of the 
élite; an equally abrupt change in the 
symbols which are used by the élite to 
procure deference, taxes and military 
service from the community. The French 
and the Russian revolutions were major 
revolutions ; we are able to study the proc- 
ess by which revolutions spread by ex- 
amining the course of the French revolu- 
tionary pattern. 

Two processes disclose themselves at 
once. The French pattern spread, but 
at the same time it was partially de- 
stroyed. The élite which captured control 
of France sought to justify its authority 
in the name of a universal symbol. It 
sought to unify mankind. But it failed 
because other communities sought to dif- 
ferentiate themselves by stressing the es- 
sentially local, that is to say, French char- 
acter of the revolution. Other commun- 
ities supported a local élite against the 
élite which spoke in the universal name 
of mankind, and although democracy 
spread, brotherhood and peace did not. 

Those who took power in Russia in 
1918 spoke in the name of a universal 
symbol, the proletariat. They aspired to 
unite the world. In some measure they 
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succeeded in attaching contiguous com- 
munities to their Union. But the same 
process of geographical differentiation 
which had parochialized the French revo- 
lution set in immediately. The rest of 
the world speaks of the Russian revolu- 
tion; and Germany tolerates a German 
élite which opposes local symbols against 
the universal pretensions of Moscow. 

This defense by geographical differ- 
entiation can only succeed when the most 
appealing features of the new revolution- 
ary pattern are partially incorporated. De- 
fense by partial incorporation has prog- 
ressed far in Germany. Not only have the 
slogans been included, but institutional 
patterns have been adopted. Government 
is now in the hands of a single party 
with a monopoly of legality which has 
to some extent governmentalized social 
functions and equalized pecuniary income. 
Executive authority is preferred to legis- 
lative authority; functional agencies ad- 
visory to the executive are preferred to 
territorial legislatures dominant over the 
executive ; official elections are plebiscites 
rather than parliamentary elections. 

The Soviet Union bends every muscle 


to attain self-sufficiency by expanding in- 
dustry. Germany, already highly indus- 
trialized, is in control of those who ap- 
pear willing to attain self-sufficiency by 
sacrificing some industry. The Soviet 
Union is directed by men who have sac- 
rificed the instigation of revolution abroad 
for the sake of “building Socialism” at 
home; Germany remains in the hands of 
leaders who resent the thought of play- 
ing second fiddle to Russia by seeming 
to copy Russia too faithfully. 

The future of the struggle among var- 
ious skill groups in society is less clear 
in Germany than in Russia, where the in- 
stitutional pattern is firmly set. The am- 
biguity of the situation more closely re- 
sembles Italy, where despite occasional 
announcements of the final demise of 
capitalism, substantial differences prevail 
in income and in degree of effective pub- 
lic control. In general, however, some 
details of the revolutionary pattern have 
been incorporated; substantial movement 
has occurred toward governmentalization, 
equalization (of pecuniary income), and 
parochialization (national _ self-suffi- 
ciency ). 
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I, THE PRoBLEM 

HE specific problem of this study 

was (1) to determine the extent to 
which pupils in public school who are 
members of classes in week-day religious 
instruction are differentiated from non- 
members (a) in biblical knowledge and 
comprehension, (b) in ethical knowledge, 
and (c) in reactions to situations involv- 
ing moral choice, (2) to ascertain the re- 
lationship between these types of knowl- 
edge and certain forms of behavior, and 
(3) to discover the bearing upon these 
outcomes of week-day religious instruc- 
tion of certain personal and environmental 
factors. 

II. Sources or Data 

The following constituted the sources 
of data for this study: 

(a) Test results from 1056 pupils in 
grades VI to VIII in five public schools 
of Oak Park, Illinois, secured during the 
months, February to April, 1932. Six 
hundred thirty-eight of these pupils had 
received an average of five semesters of 
religious instruction in week-day church 
school classes; the remaining 418 pupils 





were not enrolled in any week-day classes 
in religion. The tests employed were the 
following : 

(1) Northwestern University Re- 
ligious Education Tests, Series A, No. 1, 
“The Life and Teachings of Jesus,” and 
No. 2, “Old Testament Times and Teach- 
ings”; Series B, No. 4, “The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus, Comprehension Test,” 
and No. 5, “The Old Testament, Com- 
prehension Test.” 

(2) Character Education Inquiry, 
(Ethical) Information Test Form 1. 

(3) Tests of behavior in classroom 
situations: IER Intelligence and Achieve- 
ment Tests (a) Arithmetic, (b) Informa- 
tion. 

(b) Tests results from 359 deviates 
in honesty, (186 “honest” pupils, and 173 
“dishonest” pupils as measured by the be- 
havior tests already administered), de- 
rived from the following tests, which con- 
stituted the second battery. 

(1) A test of Religious Opinions. 
prepared by the writer. 

(2) IER Intelligence and Achieve- 


ment Language Completion Test. 
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(3) Overstatement Test 
List) prepared by the writer. 

(4) A questionnaire to discover cul- 
tural level, Sims Score Card for Socio- 
Economic Status, Form C. 

(c) Supplementary material from 
personal data sheets filled out my pupils, 
and from public school records. 


III. THe PrRocepURE 

The first battery of tests was given to 
the entire testing population within a 
period of two weeks. Comparatively uni- 
form conditions were secured by admin- 
istering the tests during public school 
sessions to members and non-members of 
religious education classes together. 

The deception tests depended upon a 
double testing technique’ deception being 
indicated by a difference between two 
day’s scores, one from self-scoring, the 
other from scoring by the teacher. The 
remaining tests followed the techniques 
generally employed in educational testing. 

Statistical procedures were followed in 
order to determine the central tendency, 
variability and relationships of different 
groups of pupils with respect to the fac- 
tors studied, and these procedures were 
combined with a descriptive treatment of 
the data. 


(Reading 


IV. REsuLts AND INTERPRETATIONS 

(a) Summary of conclusions. 

(1) Biblical information. Members 
of week-day classes in religion are supe- 
rior to non-members in biblical informa- 
tion. The mean composite biblical in- 
formation per cent score for the two 
groups respectively were 53.33 and 40.27, 
a difference of 13 per cent. 

This difference appears not to be speci- 
fically related to membership in Sunday 
church school. Composite biblical in- 
formation scores made by pupils in the 
non-religious education group who re- 
ported membership in Sunday church 
school averaged 46.4, or 7 per cent less 





1. Statistical basis and procedures are presented in 
Hartshorne, H. and May, M. A., Studies in Deceit. 
ig The Macmillan Company, 1928. Book II, 
pp. -32, 
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than the achievement of the religious edu- 
cation group. 

(2) Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment compared. Pupils in week-day 
classes in religion reveal superiority in 
New Testament information as compared 
with Old Testament information. While 
the mean per cent score in New Testa- 
ment, all grades combined, fell 4 per cent 
below the average of the grade norms in 
New Testament as reported by the test- 
maker, the mean score in Old Testament 
fell below the Old Testament norm in 
amount of 10 per cent. 

The material for the tests of biblical 
information (and comprehension as well) 
was similar to that dealt with in week-day 
class sessions. Inasmuch as pupils in the 
week-day religious education system of 
Oak Park were used by the testmaker in 
1928 in establishing grade norms, the 
failure of the present pupils to meet these 
norms possibly may have been due to an 
increasing emphasis upon the discussion 
of life situations. 

(3) Biblical knowledge in relation to 
comprehension. Knowledge of the Old 
Testament and of the New Testament ap- 
pears to be related in these pupils to a 
marked degree (r = .731+.025) but com- 
prehension probably is a large factor in 
determining this relationship. When 
biblical comprehension’ is held constant 
by use of the partial correlation technique, 
the product-moment coefficient of cor- 
relation between Old Testament and 
New Testament information is reduced 
to r= .187 +0.53. 

(4) Sex difference in biblical knowl- 
edge. Girls in religious education classes 
reveal a slight superiority (average 3 per 
cent) over boys in biblical information. 

(5) Biblical comprehension. In bib- 
lical comprehension, religious education 
pupils surpass the non-religious educa- 
tion group by 7.5 per cent, mean com- 
posite per cent scores being 52.36 and 
44.86, respectively. The difference be- 
tween the two groups in Old Testament 


2. Comprehension is here represented by the per cent 
scores made by pupils on the Comprehension Tests. 
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comprehension is 6 per cent and in New 
Testament comprehension, 8 per cent.’ 

(6) Grade and sex differences in bib- 
lical comprehension. Increase in compre- 
hension as age and grade advance is ob- 
servable to the same degree (approxi- 
mately 6 per cent per grade) among re- 
ligious education and non-religious edu- 
cation pupils. Girls in both groups show 
slightly greater increases (approximately 
4 per cent) than the boys. 

(7) Ethical knowledge. Members of 
week-day classes in religion reveal slightly 
(3 per cent) greater ethical knowl- 
edge than pupils who are non-members. 
The difference between the two groups, 
which diminishes as the size of the scores 
increase, amounts to 5 per cent in the low- 
est quartile and 1 per cent in the highest 
quartile of ethical information scores. A 
strong association appears to exist be- 
tween intelligence and ethical information 
(average r-==.635+.036). 

(8) Ethical knowledge and biblical 
information compared. Ethical knowl- 
edge and biblical information show 
marked relationship both in religious edu- 
cation and non-religious education groups 
(r=.601 and r=.624, respectively). 
These coefficients of correlation are re- 
duced to r=.130 and r=.264 respectively 
when chronological age and mental abil- 
ity are held constant. Apparently the 
week-day church school program has lit- 
tle bearing upon the relationship between 
ethical information and biblical informa- 
tion. 

(9) Opinions regarding religious be- 
havior. Certain pupils were asked to 
check upon a list of thirty-one statements 
their responses to the question: “Is this 
an excellent, (or fair, or poor) example 
of a religious act?” Among the state- 
ments were the following: 

To pray that your basket ball team will 
win. 

To make a contribution to the Red 
Cross. 

3. Measures of mental ability were not secured for 
the total population studied. Otis Classification scores 
for a random sampling (90 R. E. pupils and 60 N. R. 


E. pupils in 3 schools) averaged 42 points and 41 points 
respectively. 


To read ten verses in the Bible daily. 

To give to the Community Fund be- 
cause a Christian should share. 

Upon 80 per cent of the statements 
members of religious education classes 
were in close agreement with the opinions 
of the non-religious education pupils, the 
number of pupils from each group check- 
ing the same alternative varying by less 
than 10 per cent. Only upon two items 
was the difference between the groups 
greater than 14 per cent. More members 
than non-members rated “to watch a sun- 
set and think about the beauties of nature” 
and “to own up to breaking a window 
when another is blamed for it” as “excel- 
lent” examples of religious behavior. 

Sixty-four theological students, 30 en- 
rolled in an eastern seminary and 34 in 
a mid-west school, were given the same 
test to provide comparative judgments. 
Upon but 19 of the 31 items did the re- 
ligious education pupils and the theo- 
logical students show approximate agree- 
ment. A greater spread appeared in the 
opinions of the religious education pupils. 
Fifty per cent or more chose the same 
option in 74 per cent of the test items, 
whereas a majority of the theological stu- 
dents selected the same option in 94 per 
cent of the items. 

Thus, pupils in the week-day schools of 
religion rendered judgments regarding’ 
religious behavior differing but little from 
the opinion of non-members, and differ- 
ing markedly from the opinions of cer- 
tain groups of theological students. 

(10) Ideas about God. These same 
pupils were asked to check twenty-nine 
statements presenting various ideas about 
God, indicating whether the ideas ex- 
pressed were right or wrong, or if the 
pupil was uncertain. The following 
statements, among others, were included: 

Since we cannot see God with our eyes, 
we cannot be sure he exists. 

God is opposed to war for any cause. 

God cares more for Christians than for 
others. 

Fifty per cent or more of the religious 
education and non-religious education pu- 
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pils alike chose the same alternative in 45 
per cent of the statements. Theological 
students expressed 50 per cent or greater 
agreement upon 85 per cent of the state- 
ments. Upon 40 per cent of the items 
there was marked disagreement between 
the religious education group and the the- 
ological students. In general, little evi- 
dence appeared indicating a specific re- 
lationship between week-day church 
school experience and pupils’ ideas about 
God. 

(11) Deceptive behavior. Results 
from the IER Intelligence and Achieve- 
ment Tests in Arithmetic and Informa- 
tion indicated that 29.2 per cent of the 
religious education pupils and 29.5 per 
cent of the non-religious education pupils 
cheated on one or both tests. Pupils 
whose average scores were —3.01 Xi* or 
greater were classified as “dishonest” devi- 
ates while those whose average scores 
were -+.01 Xi or greater were classified 
as “honest” deviates. For purposes of 
comparison, the deviates were subdivided 
as follows: Group A, religious education, 
honest ; group B, religious education, dis- 
honest ; group C, non-religious education, 
honest ; group D, non-religious education, 
dishonest. 

Honest and dishonest deviates were 
found to be distributed through all the 
grades and schools. Group A and group 
C, honest deviates, contained 18.5 per 
cent of the religious education pupils and 
17.1 per cent of the non-religious educa- 
tion pupils. Group B and Group D con- 
tained 15 per cent of the pupils in re- 
ligious education classes and 19.2 per cent 
of the non-religious education pupils, re- 
spectively. 

(12) Deceptive and honest deviates 
compared. 

(a) Honest deviates surpassed de- 
ceptive deviates in CAI scores, a rough 
measure of mental ability, by 18 per cent. 
This suggests that deception may be as- 

4. The Xi cheating score is defined as the sigma dif- 
ference between the difference of the subject’s honest 
and dishonest achievement scores and the mean of a 
distribution of honest differences obtained on the stand- 


and group.” Hartshorne and May. Op. Cit. Book II, 
page 20. 


sociated with lower intelligence and hon- 
est behavior with higher intelligence. 

(b) Chronological age, sex, and 
school grade all appear but slightly re- 
lated to deceptive behavior within the 
limits of grades VI to VIII. 

(c) The socio-economic status of both 
types of deviates was “high” according 
to the norms set by the Sims socio-eco- 
nomic score card. It appears that in a 
community in which cultural backgrounds 
are above the average, neither honest nor 
dishonest behavior necessarily is asso- 
ciated with a high socio-economic level. 

(d) Deceptive and honest deviates 
alike reported an average of 6.6 years in 
Sunday church school, for the religious 
education pupils, and 3.3 years for the 
non-religious education pupils. Thus 
membership in Sunday church school ap- 
parently is unrelated to honest behavior 
as measured by these tests. 

(e) In proportion to their represent- 
ation in the total population, Jews had the 
highest percentage of pupils in the honest 
deviate groups (21 per cent), Protestants 
next highest (19 per cent), and Catholics 
ranked third with 12 per cent. 

(f) Honest deviates in the religious 
education group are probably superior to 
deceptive deviates in New Testament in- 


f ti 1 hensi a. en 
ormation and comprehension ( SD dit 
==2.64 and 2.17, respectively. In Old 
Testament information and comprehen- 
sion the difference is not so marked; 
D 

S. D. diff. 

Yet group B (religious education, de- 
ceptive) is markedly superior to group 
C (non-religious education, honest) in 
biblical information, having 7 per cent 
more scores in the highest quartile and 35 
per cent fewer scores in the lowest quar- 
tile in the distribution of scores. Thus it 
appears that biblical information bears 


5. The chances that the observed differences between 
the two groups are real and not due to fluctuations 
of sampling increase as the ratio of S. D. diff. i. e. the 
standard error of the difference between the two means, 
to the obtained difference between the means, approaches 
3. (Yule, G. U., An Introduction to the Theory of Sta- 
tistics. London: Chas, Griffin and Company, 1929. Pp. 
266, 268-9.) 


=1.71 and 1.34 respectively) .° 
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little more than a chance relationship to 
honest behavior of the type being tested. 

(g) Ethical information scores ap- 
pear to differentiate honest and deceptive 
deviates. Within the religious education 


group for group A minus 


D 
S. D. diff. 
group B is 2.74. Within the non-religious 


education group, for group C 


D 

S. D. diff. 
minus group D is 3.87. Thus for both 
groups there is a strong probability that 
differences greater than zero exist be- 
tween the honest and deceptive deviates. 
Furthermore, in the distribution of ethical 
information scores, honest deviate groups 
A and C each have a larger percentage of 
scores in the highest quartile and a smaller 
percentage of scores in the lowest quartile 
than either of groups B or D. The de- 
ceptive pupils from the religious educa- 
tion group made scores in ethical informa- 
tion on the average 6 points higher than 
the deceptive pupils from the non-re- 
ligious education groups, but both groups 
cheated on classroom tests. Apparently 
week-day religious instruction is asso- 
ciated with higher ethical knowledge but 
not with superior ethical behavior. 

(h) Within the limits of this study, 
neither judgments regarding religious be- 
havior, nor concepts about God differen- 
tiate pupils who cheat in classroom tests 
from pupils who do not cheat. Of the 
items on religious behavior, only one, 
namely : 

“To pray for help on an examination 
for which little preparation had been 
made.” 
clearly differentiates “honest” and “dis- 
honest” pupils. Approximately 66 per 
cent of groups B and D (both deceptive) 
rate this act as either excellent or fair. 
Over 50 per cent of groups A and C rate 
this act poor. Apparently the dishonest 
pupil is more inclined than the honest pu- 
pil to regard prayer under some condi- 
tions as a substitute for study. 

Deceptive and non-deceptive pupils in 
the religious education group agree upon 
27 of the 29 statements listed as “Ideas 


about God.” In the non-religious educa- 
tion group, the deceptive pupils agree with 
the non-deceptive pupils upon 23 state- 
ments in the same test. Considering re- 
ligious education and non-religious educa- 
tion pupils together, only three statements 
differentiate “honest” and “dishonest” pu- 
pils. These are: 

3. God lives far off in the sky. 

7. God punishes every one who does 
wrong. 

9. God talks to persons by means of 
dreams. 

Upon each of these statements the de- 
ceptive groups register an affirmative 
opinion, 8 per cent to 26 per cent in ex- 
cess of that of the non-deceptive groups. 
Further investigation of religious opin- 
ions is needed before these results can be 
interpreted with confidence. 

(13) Behavior problem pupils. Thir- 
ty-four public school teachers reported 
upon a check list all pupils in their classes 
who might be regarded as “problem pu- 
pils” either because of negative reactions 
to school authority or because of apparent 
emotional maladjustment. Seventy-eight 
pupils, 63 of whom were boys, were 
listed; 64 per cent were in classes in 
week-day religious instruction, 36 per 
cent were from the non-religious educa- 
tion group. These ratios are approxi- 
mately the same as the proportion of re- 
ligious education and non-religious educa- 
tion pupils in the entire »nopulation 
studied, suggesting that the religious 
education program has not modified the 
factors which tend to make pupils become 
problems to the school authorities. 

(a) In biblical knowledge and com- 
prehension, the behavior problem pupils 
varied but little from the average for the 
total population. Their mean biblical in- 
formation per cent score was 48.78, as 
compared with 53.33 and 40.27 for the 
religious education and non-religious edu- 
cation groups, respectively. In biblical 
comprehension, the behavior problem pu- 
pils’ mean score was 47.55, as compared 
with 52.36 and 44.86 for the religious 
education and non-religious education 
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groups. Thus neither biblical informa- 
tion nor comprehension appear to be di- 
rectly related to successful adjustment 
within the public school. 

(b) In ethical information, the be- 
havior problem pupils averaged 4.72 
points below the mean point score of the 
religious education pupils and .73 points 
below the non-religious education pupils’ 
score. 

(c) Behavior problem pupils were 
markedly more dishonest, as measured by 
responses on the JER Achievement 
Tests. Forty-five per cent cheated on 
one or more tests; this is approximately 
15 per cent higher than the proportion of 
pupils in the total population who cheated. 

(14) (a) Measuring outcomes. Meas- 
urement of knowledge outcomes presents 
no greater difficulty than other educa- 
tional achievement tests. The biblical 
knowledge and comprehension tests ap- 
pear to be valid measures of certain types 
of knowledge and ability. But the relation- 
ship of these measures to the character 
and conduct outcomes of religious educa- 
tion should be investigated further, with a 
view to discovering whether more direct 
measures of biblical material having con- 
duct values may be developed. 

Measurement of ethical information is 
more of a problem. In the nature of the 
case, criteria are difficult to define. One 
cannot be certain that knowledge of ap- 
proved attitudes or practices constitutes 
ethical knowledge, nor is it clear just 
when conflicting with socially approved 
practices is less ethical than conforming 
to them. There is also the question of 
what a test of ethical information actually 
samples. 

The present instrument appears inade- 
quate. One entire section (foresights) 
could not be interpreted objectively; the 
items in the section on “causes” appear 
to have little relationship to each other 
(which may be a factor in the low statis- 
tical reliability of this section) ; it has not 
been demonstrated that the vocabulary 
test items actually explore the field of 
ethical concepts. The “recognitions” test 


is probably the best in the battery for in- 
vestigating ethical information. 

The paper-and-pencil tests of deceptive 
behavior appear to differentiate honest 
from deceptive conduct within the limits 
of a single type of situation. Such limita- 
tion restricts their use outside the public 
school, and makes impossible broad gen- 
eralizations regarding behavior tendencies. 

While instruments possessing greater 
validity (and in consequence, reliability) 
are needed, it is evident that certain out- 
comes of religious education may be 
studied objectively and that results may 
be secured in such form as to provide 
guidance for modification of the educa- 
tional program. 

(b) Interpretation. The foregoing 
summary appears to call into question the 
results achieved by the system of week- 
day religious education which was studied, 
and in so far as this system is represent- 
ative, the results of Protestant community 
religious education in general. It should 
be noted that not only is the community 
of Oak Park distinctly superior in cul- 
tural status among American municipal- 
ities, but that the particular program of 
week-day religious education being ex- 
amined is, in the writer’s opinion, ably 
directed, and is expressive of a high de- 
gree of cooperation on the part of the 
Protestant churches in the community. If 
under conditions so favorable, the record 
of specific outcomes of week-day religious 
instruction should differentiate no more 
clearly between the participants and non- 
participants in the religious education ac- 
tivities, what reason for maintaining these 
activities may be found? 

It will be recalled, however, that the 
present study represents only a single 
phase of the total problems; sweeping 
generalizations based upon it are quite un- 
warranted. Other studies, some of which 
will be suggested, are needed to provide 
the factual basis from which comprehen- 
sive conclusions may be drawn. The hy- 
potheses here advanced, therefore, should 
be regarded as resting upon inference 
rather than upon established fact. 
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(1) The week-day program of reli- 
gious education has succeeded in enlarg- 
ing the pupils’ knowledge and comprehen- 
sion of the Bible; it apparently has not 
succeeded in the more difficult task of 
motivating conduct which expresses Jesus’ 
standards of living. The following prob- 
ably constitute major factors in this situ- 
ation : 

(a) The classroom procedure centers 
in recitation, discussion, story telling, 
and reports, and provides little or no op- 
portunity for shared experience in the ac- 
tual living of the ideals or purposes dis- 
cussed, and in the evaluation of these ex- 
periences. To do the latter would require 
radical reorganization of the schedule and 
program and a fundamentally different 
technique of guidance in contrast to that 
now employed. 

(b) The curriculum is practically all 
written or oral material, assembled on the 
basis of the experience of other schools of 
religious education, Sunday or week-day, 
with certain pupil limitations, due ‘to age 
and grade, given consideration. There is 
no evidence of scientific method in cur- 
riculum construction, such as would in- 
volve a careful analysis of pupil problems 
at different age levels, cooperative search 
for solutions, stating and testing of tenta- 
tive conclusions and checking with experi- 
ences in the home, public school and else- 
where. 

In consequence the present course of 
study, having much excellent biblical and 
ethical material, apparently lacks cumula- 
tive emphasis and specific objective. For 
example, it was apparent from the study 
of religious opinions that many concepts 
held by pupils would need to undergo 
change before they would harmonize with 
those held by more mature students of 
religion. 

(c) Integration of experiences and 
learnings within the week-day program of 
religious education with the citizenship 
program of the public schools and the re- 
ligious education activities of the several 
churches appears to be incidental rather 
than purposive. As a result, while rela- 


tionships may be discovered by pupils and 
greater interest in certain ideals or forms 
of behavior thereby developed, probably 
for most pupils the week-day religious 
education program is detached from other 
types of experience. Under the latter 
condition, the influence of this program 
upon conduct probably becomes a matter 
of chance. 

(d) The presence of uncontrolled edu- 
cative factors creates other centers about 
which pupils’ experiences, loyalties and 
sentiments become organized. Such edu- 
cative factors may be found in the home 


‘whose practices or approvals diverge 


from those expressed in the religious 
education classes, or in recreational 
groups, organized or spontaneous. Where 
these are not in harmony with the objec- 
tives of the week-day religious educa- 
tion program tensions are set up within 
the pupil, reducing the probability of in- 
tegration of the pupil’s purposes and be- 
havior patterns. 

(2) While the foregoing criticisms 
apply to the system of religious instruc- 
tion here examined, it is probable there 
are very few systems in the country to 
which similar criticisms would not apply. 
The week-day religious education move- 
ment grew out of the realization that pu- 
pils needed further guidance in the re- 
ligious interpretation of life. It would 
do well to examine its present status and 
inquire whether this original purpose is 
being carried out. 


V. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK-DAY 
ReEticious EpucATION PROGRAM 


Before stating certain implications 
growing out of the data and the hy- 
potheses here presented, attention should 
be directed again to the limited scope of 
this study. Ethical and biblical knowl- 
edge, biblical comprehension, religious 
opinion, and ethical behavior have been 
examined by the process of sampling pu- 
pil responses in these different fields 
through use of objective instruments. 
That the sampling which was undertak- 
en is representative of other forms of 
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response cannot be affirmed. For exam- 
ple, none of the data is indicative of a 
pupil’s attitudes upon race, war, or eco- 
nomics; it tells nothing of his intimate 
social life; it does not reveal overt re- 
sponses with respect to cooperation or 
competition, nor indeed with reference to 
honest behavior in other than a certain 
type of schoolroom situation. 

It follows that, in drawing conclusions, 
one cannot take account of these and oth- 
er unexplored forms of behavior but 
must restrict oneself to facts that have 
been discovered. It is entirely probable 
that the week-day religious education pro- 
gram is productive of values other than 
those related to the conduct criterion. The 
cultural contribution, such as the devel- 
opment of desirable attitudes and appreci- 
ations, has not been considered. But as- 
suming the significance for social adjust- 
ment of well organized forms of response 
to situations involving moral choice, it ap- 
pears that the week-day program of re- 
ligious education, as represented in an ex- 
ceptionally high grade community and un- 
der expert management and _ teaching, 
does not make a unique contribution to 
such control of conduct. 
is to modify conduct, the following pro- 
cedures seem advisable: 

(1) Use of situations requiring eth- 
ical discrimination for their solution. 
Many such situations are ready to hand 
in classroom and playground, home and 
community contacts. The teacher may 
guide in the analysis of these situations, 
the discovery of possible solutions, and 
the evaluation of solutions, tentatively 
selected. This is to be regarded as a 
major rather than as an incidental phase 
of the program. 

(2) Development of religious sanc- 
tions for conduct. The traditional meth- 
od is that of interpreting a biblical les- 
son and applying it to some trait or prob- 
lem which pupils should consider. Such 
application is necessarily verbal. Word 
patterns and associations may be formed 
by the pupils but in the absence of re- 
lationships in experience they probably do 
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not get beyond the verbal stage. Other 
verbal relationships may be developed, in- 
creasing the pupil’s comprehension, but 
still developing no behavior patterns 
which may be rehearsed. 


The order should be reversed. Biblical 
material should be selected with reference 
to pupils’ problems and employed to the 
extent that it will enable the pupil to make 
adequate adjustment to life. It should 
be illustrative of behavior patterns in the 
making, or already formed, adding worth 
to these by the sanctions of religion. 
Thus an act comes not only to be good or 
praiseworthy, in itself, but also serves to 
bring one into rapport with an unseen 
host who has performed or approved 
similar conduct. 


Worship should be a process by which 
pupils view their problems in the pres- 
ence of God, whom they recognize as one 
who understands their needs. By this 
process patterns of behavior are given 
added emotional support through sanc- 
tions probably more powerful than those 
arising from the Scriptures. 

Both these ways of dealing with pupil 
experience obviously lie outside the field 
of public school practice and therefore 
may constitute a peculiar contribution of 
week-day church schools to the develop- 
ment of conduct control. 


(3) Personal guidance and enrich- 
ment. This study has shown that atypical 
pupils, whether revealed by objective tests 
or by teacher ratings, are as numerous in 
the religious education group as among 
non-religious education pupils. If the 
major purpose of the week-day religious 
education program should become that of 
bringing the resources of religion to the 
development of control of conduct, teach- 
ers in the week-day church schools might 
well give specific attention to guiding pu- 
pils in personal adjustment. 


Smaller classes than those in the public 
school offer opportunity for this type of 
teacher activity. Guidance is already a 
part of the program, but apparently is 
now subordinated to the more formal ele- 
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ments, the lesson, the notebook, and re- 
view. 

(4) Motivation of school program. 
There is a similarity between public 
school and week-day religious education 
practice in motivating pupil response. It 
is possible that this similarity is a factor 
in producing such small differences in 
ethical behavior between members and 
non-members of religious education 
classes. 

The week-day religious education pro- 
gram might well place emphasis upon co- 
operative projects, increase the number of 
situations in which pupil self-direction is 
encouraged, and modify the system of 
grading which makes a high rating the 
objective of pupil endeavor. Since it is 
not a unit in an educational system which 
depends upon transcripts of credits 
earned to determine pupil status, the 
week-day church school is in a position 
to provide experiences which will employ 
other motives than those of competition 
and emulation. 

(5) Employment of a variety of meas- 
ures of outcomes. It appears that the 
assumption that ethical information and 
biblical knowledge necessarily are associ- 
ated with honest behavior is not substan- 
tiated. The relationship probably depends 
upon the extent to which knowledge rep- 
resents rationalized experience. Hence 
other measures than those of knowledge 
alone should be employed if the teacher 
is directly concerned with modification of 
behavior. 

This does not imply the abandonment 
of knowledge testing. Tests similar to 
those used in this study may well be em- 
ployed in diagnosis of group needs or in 
checking upon the results of a guidance 
program. They should be used, however, 
in connection with measures of personal 
adjustment and of overt behavior. 

(6) Relationship with public schools. 
Pupils may come to regard the week-day 
religious education classes as an interim 
in their public school experience. If this 
happens, it is probable that patterns of 
behavior, organized with respect to week- 


day church school situations, will not be 
operative where this particular pupil-sit- 
uation is lacking. It is quite possible that 
the religious education pupils would have 
reacted to the deception tests differently 
if they had been segregated in their 
church school class rooms while the tests 
were being administered. 

Various techniques for securing greater 
integration of public school and week-day 
church school experiences may be em- 
ployed. These include (a) discussion of 
local public school problems in class ses- 
sions; (b) conferences between teachers 
in the two educational systems; (c) fol- 
lowing strictly the public school routine ; 
(d) observation by week-day church 
school teachers of other class room and 
recreational experiences of the pupils and 
use of the situations thus discovered in 
the religious education curriculum. 

Probably these have different values, 
but all should be subjected to experi- 
mental use to determine their relative 
worth; doubtless other procedures may 
be developed. 


VI. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

While this study primarily concerned 
the week-day church school, the fact that 
public school pupils were examined to 
provide the data may make the following 
observations pertinent : 

(1) In view of the slight relationship 
discovered to exist between ethical knowl- 
edge and honest behavior it is probable 
that the citizenship classes have had no 
greater bearing upon deception in class- 
room situations than have the religious 
education classes. 

Citizenship classes possibly would be- 
come more effective for the control of 
conduct if they provided situations in 
which socially desirable behavior would 
be practised and evaluated. Learning in 
this case would be both organismic and 
verbal. 

(2) Those school situations which ap- 
pear most frequently to call forth other 
than honest adjustments should be stud- 
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ied, not so much with a view to “prevent- 
ing cheating” as to determine the causes 
for deviation from honest behavior. 

(3) Pupils apparently need guided ex- 
perience in the development of self-con- 
trol. The external control, exercised by 
school authorities, seems to relieve pupils 
of responsibility for making moral 


choices in many school situations. 


VII. UNsoLvED PRoBLEMS 


The conclusions in this study are based 
upon the results of a testing program con- 
ducted in a community having exception- 
ally high cultural and economic status. 
It is believed such a situation is unusually 
favorable to the week-day religious edu- 
cation program and therefore the findings 
should be useful to less favored situations 
as well. This assumption calls for fur- 
ther careful checking by similar studies 
of other systems of religious education. 

Other problems have arisen which con- 
stitute separate studies. Some of these 
are as follows: 


(1) How are members of week-day 
religious education classes differentiated 
from non-members in cooperative be- 
havior, and other forms of socially use- 
ful conduct? 

(2) Do week-day religious education 
classes develop attitudes, for example, 
toward persons of other races, different 
from those developed by the public 
school ? 

(3) What changes in pupil behavior 
are observable after a period of guidance 
specifically directed toward the solution 
of problems of conduct? 

(4) How do different systems of week- 
day religious instruction compare in re- 
spect to measurable outcomes? 

(5) What values, other than those 
measured by the conduct criterion, may 
be shown to exist in the week-day reli- 
gious education program? 

(6) What measures of performance in 
week-day religious education classes may 
be used for prediction of individual be- 
havior in other social situations? 
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a i fell like a bomb on the playground 
of the theologians.” In these words 
a Roman Catholic has described the publi- 
cation in 1918 of a commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans. The author of the 
book was Karl Barth, a Reformed pastor 
of thirty-two years, in an obscure Swiss 
town. Although some years passed be- 
fore the book became widely known, its 
publication is generally regarded as the 
starting point of a significant movement 
in Protestant theology. The man, his 
message, and their significance for re- 
ligious education can justly claim the at- 
tention of readers of this journal. 


THe Man 


Karl Barth belongs to a family that 
has provided a generous share of leaders 
of thought in theology and philosophy. 
He began his theological pilgrimage un- 
der the liberal thinkers of Germany, par- 
ticularly Wilhelm Herrmann. At one 
time because of the Christian implications 
he saw in socialism, he was identified with 
it. He believed that through such a move- 
ment the Christian church could demon- 
strate that it had a vital message for its 
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own day. When the socialists of Germany 
and their comrades in other nations gave 
in each case a whole-hearted support to 
their own national military machine in 
the war, Barth was disillusioned. He 
abandoned socialism and other movements 
for organized social reform, not because 
he had lost sympathy with their purposes, 
but because he came to believe that after 
all their solutions rested largely upon the 
same inherent selfishness as the systems 
they sought to replace. He believed that 
the answer to human problems must lie in 
some other direction. 

Barth then began seriously to question 
the basis of his own faith and life. He 
examined afresh the historical foundation 
upon which his own views of the Bible 
and Christian history had been built. He 
began again a serious study of the Bible 
itself and particularly of the letters of St. 
Paul. As a result of this honest and seri- 
ous study, he came to reject gradually but 
completely his own previous viewpoints. 
He even was compelled to break intellec- 
tually with Herrmann, his own teacher, 
although the two have remained friends 
with a deep mutual respect. 
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Because of this right-about-face in his 
thinking he became, without any inten- 
tion to do so, the founder of a distinct 
theological system. Oswald Spengler de- 
clares that Barth’s thinking will control 
the mind of Europe for the next thousand 
years as that of Augustine has dominated 
that of the last thousand. A prominent 
Jesuit has described his work as “the pure 
and genuine rebirth of Protestantism.” 
Hermann Keyserling says, “Protestantism 
today is in such mortal danger that only 
a radical cure can save it. And its only 
radical helpers and healers are Barth and 
Gogarten. In my judgment the whole 
fate of Protestantism, as a form of re- 
ligion, lies in their hands. The life or 
death of Protestantism hinges on its 
capacity to endure and assimilate the type 
of theology represented by Barth and 
Gogarten. And nothing moves me to 
deeper pessimism than to observe how 
many Protestants imagine that they can 
repudiate it.”” The movement has deeply 
influenced theological thinking on the 
continent, in Great Britain, and in North 
America. The young and unknown Swiss 
pastor was soon called out of obscurity 
to be professor in Gottingen and later in 
Munster. In 1930 he became professor 
at Bonn where he still is. Students from 
many countries come to his classes, multi- 
plying many fold the enrollment in theol- 
ogy. A magazine has beei established 
through which he and his friends, such 
as Thurneysen, Gogarten, Brunner, and 
others, wield a strong influence. 

Barth himself objects strongly to being 
regarded as the founder of a movement. 
He at first intended his teachings to be a 
“corrective,” or a “marginal note.” He 
has small place for a systematic theology 
as such and fears deeply the danger to 
his views that will follow from their being 
accepted in easy fashion by people who 
avoid his own inner struggle to find them 
for themselves. He is healthy in body 
and mind, vigorous and aggressive in dis- 
cussion, humble as to his own achieve- 
ments, possessed of a sense of humor, 
and the center of a circle of warm friend- 
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ships. He has those gifts of personality 
that provide drawing power. Even 
though the reader may dissent from this 
man’s views, he cannot escape the desire 
to know personally the challenging and 
attractive man who stands behind them. 


He says of himself that his views are 
comparable to “the momentary view of 
a bird in flight.” He compares any at- 
tempt to give a statement of his system 
as an effort to draw a picture of the bird 
in flight, which cannot be done. He 
changes the figure when he says in the 
preface to his The Prolegomena: 

When I look back on my way I see myself 
as one who tried to climb a church-tower in a 
great darkness and who instead of getting hold 
of the hand-rail pulls the bellrope. To his great 
astonishment he hears that the great bell is 
ringing so that all the world can hear it. [He 
remarks in another place,] For the success of 
my book I have been punished with the exist- 
ence of regular Barthians. And it is a real 
question whether there is as much joy in heaven 
as there is on earth about the progress of the 
Barthian school. 


Words like these from a weak and in- 
sincere man would fall of their own 
weight. From a strong and honest man 
such as Barth gives every evidence of 
being, they are a unique aid in under- 
standing the man himself. 


His MEssaGE 


Barth’s books are not easy to compre- 
hend. Books written by others to inter- 
pret him do not give an entirely satis- 
factory picture. The numerous attempts 
to sum up his teachings in articles of con- 
siderable length are also unsatisfactory. 
Any effort, therefore, to summarize his 
views in this brief discussion will be 
sketchy and inadequate. However, it is 
necessary to summarize his views even 
thus briefly in order to consider their 
significance for religious education. In 
stating these views the writer has sought 
to present them clearly and fairly, with- 
out the distraction that would come from 
weaving in his own opinions regarding 
them. 

THE BackGRouND oF His MEssaAGE 


The Barthian viewpoint, like any other 
movement in thought, must be studied in 
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the light of the soil of history out of 
which it has come. Two factors in that 
historical background must be considered 
if the rise and significance of Barthian- 
ism are to be made clear. One of these 
is the change in European thought during 
the nineteenth century and the other is 
the Reformation movement. Perhaps we 
can better understand Barthianism and its 
relation to these two if we consider them 
out of their historical sequence and dis- 
cuss nineteenth century thought first; in 
so doing we will follow the sequence of 
Barth’s experience rather than that of 
history. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
nineteenth century was the way in which 
it made the transition from the absolute 
to the relative aspect of life. Previous to 
this development, continental culture 
rested upon absolute, objective, and 
transmitted standards and conceptions. 
This was the case in politics, in morals, in 
science, in philosophy, and in social life. 
With the significant changes in all areas 
of experience that emerged during the 
nineteenth century, there came the scien- 
tific movement and the conception of 
evolution. This development inevitably 
switched the center of thinking from the 
fixed and the absolute to the changing and 
the relative. In such a movement re- 
ligious life and theological thinking could 
not escape. The absolute revelation which 
had controlled thinking previously was 
called into question and, in the prevailing 
tendencies, was set aside. This led in- 
evitably to the injection of a human phase 
into religion. “Instead of being an exotic 
form without and above this world re- 
ligion became an indigenous plant, native 
to the soul of man and flowering luxuri- 
ously in the soil of human history. The 
Jesus of the synoptic.tradition took the 
place of the incarnate Logos of St. John 
and of the Kyrios of St. Paul.” In this 
movement Barth was immersed. He 
studied its great leaders. He accepted its 
strongly humanistic flavor, its relative 


1. Theodore F. Herman, “‘Karl Barth: 





Promise or 


Peril?” Religion in Life, Summer Number, 1932. 


background, its central conception of the 
essential oneness between the divine and 
the human, its emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of human aspiration and progress 
in religion, and the place it gave to social 
reform as a gradual advancement toward 
the Kingdom of God. To comprehend 
Barth, one must keep in mind this gradual 
breakdown of objective authority, this 
rise of human values and our trust in 
them, the disillusionment and despair with 
which many people had watched this rela- 
tive point of view work its way out in the 
world, and the terrific head-on catas- 
trophe which many of these viewpoints 
suffered in the world war and its mani- 
fold aftermath. To many people the last 
twenty years or more have brought not 
simply changes in systems of government 
and of social and economic life, but a 
break-down of a whole system of thought. 

In the face of such an upheaval, what 
is one to do? In the strain of such change, 
a large number of the followers of nine- 
teenth century ideas have revolted to 
pessimism and despair. Some have sought 
a compensation in violent and negative 
attacks upon their former faith. Others 
have sought to rebuild their thinking, but 
still within the old mould. Still others 
have moved towards a partial acceptance 
of objective standards even though they 
have not yet achieved a reconciliation be- 
tween the old and the new. Barth, how- 
ever, is too wholesome a personality to 
give way to despair and too vigorous a 
thinker to be satisfied with a half-way 
journey even away from his own faith. 
The “either-or” of his present theology 
is also a part of his life. There is no 
“both-and” for him. When he became 
finally dissatisfied with his previous 
views, he went all the way in adopting a 
faith that is their very opposite. He 
found the sources for such a faith in the 
Reformed theology, so-called, and the 
Protestant Reformation. 

In his years of storm and stress when 
he was rebuilding his thinking, Barth 
turned to the Bible, to certain progressive 
writers closer to his own day, such as 
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Kierkegaard, Dostojewski, and others, 
and to the leaders of the Protestant 
Reformation notably Luther and Calvin. 
It is in this last that he has found a mean- 
ing for the first two. It is the Reforma- 
tion view of the Bible to which he has in 
the main returned. The other writers 
mentioned helped him as they reinforced 
his views of the Reformed theology and 
in recent years have been somewhat set 
aside as he has more fully interpreted Re- 
formed thought. Thus he entered the 
world of the reformers during these years 
and, as one student has put it, in that 
world he has dwelt ever since. Luther 
he studied at length and deeply. He re- 
fers to what he calls “the inexorableness 
of Calvin.” His first recourse when he 
turned to this serious study was the 
epistles of Paul and particularly Romans. 
This book, as is well known, was a favor- 
ite study of the Reformers. It is inter- 
esting to note that Calvin and Barth each 
began with a commentary on Romans. 
Barth’s was even modelled upon the com- 
mentaries of his great spiritual ancestor. 
During the years since he has drawn 
nearer in his teaching to the Reformed 
Theology. He has followed that lead in 
regard to the church and the sacraments 
as well as in the more intellectual aspect 
of faith, with its emphasis upon the sov- 
ereignty of God, the insufficiency of man 
and his need of God, the inadequacy of 
human efforts toward the spiritual life, 
and man’s dependence upon the will and 
the initiative of God in his attainment of 
such life. Barth’s chief attack on liberal 
theologians of today finds its basis in the 
theology of the reformers when he de- 
clares that modern theology removes the 
barrier between God and man which is due 
to sin. The door between man and God, 
to him, is not open. Sin has closed it. 
And it is opened only from God’s side. 
Barth would agree with the view of 
Luther that God is unknowable except as 
he discloses himself. He gives a more 
important place to the church than con- 
temporary Protestantism usually does. It 
is in the church that the Revelation of the 
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Word of God can be found. When Barth 
is accused here of taking almost the posi- 
tion of the Catholic church on this point, 
he goes back to the Reformation for his 
pointed answer ; he admits the charge but 
justifies his position by declaring that the 
Reformation was not a revolution, but a 
re-formation, or a “rediscovery of the 
authority which founded the church.” 
“Protestantism—as a church—is not only 
not less, or weaker, but even more and 
stronger than the Catholic church.” Barth 
has been truly called a Reformed the- 
ologian, regarded by some as the first 
great one in 150 years. As such he vigor- 
ously applies the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion movement to our own day, capturing 
and carrying over that movement’s views, 
but also producing a Reformed doctrine 
for his own day. In this way he seeks to 
be true to what he regards as the sacred 
heritage from the Reformation. 


Gop AND MAN 

It is best to begin with that phase of 
Barth’s teaching which is basic to every- 
thing else. This has to do with his views 
of God and man. 

One writer has said that because Barth 
constantly speaks of God, there must have 
been some strenuous, almost annihilating 
experience in his own life lying back of 
his thought of God. Whether this be true 
or not, we cannot tell. We do know that 
his view of God is the center of Barth’s 
teaching. 

To him God is majestic and tran- 
scendent. He lies entirely outside the field 
of man’s experience. He is completely 
that which man is not. Whatever man is, 
we know that by so much God is not. 
Barth has a great dislike for what some- 
one has called “the familiar handshaking 
terms” on which many of us believe we 
live with God. He builds much upon the 
words of Kierkegaard to the effect that 
God is God and the world is the world. 
God is always new to man, entirely 
strange, never possessed by man, and al- 
ways outside of man’s sphere. Barth re- 
fers to Him by such arresting words as 
the “Altogether Other,” or the “Absolute 
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Forward,” or the “Absolute Halt.” By 
that he means that God and the experi- 
ence of man stand entirely apart from 
each other. There is no continuity of the 
human spirit with the spirit of God. We 
are prone to find God in the wonders of 
nature, in the higher aspirations of the 
heart as being akin to Him, in the revela- 
tion of God through history in the grad- 
ual stages of what we call human progress 
or development, and in our religion when 
it is viewed as the soul’s search for the 
divine. All these, though they are inter- 
esting to Barth, have nothing to do with 
God or with religion as he conceives it. 
As one writer has said “there is no con- 
tinuity between man and God,—between 
the activity of God and our activity, even 
when our activity is the best and highest. 
It remains our activity. Man remains 
man, and God remains God.’” Barth de- 
clares “There are no blood vessels 
through which the life of God overflows 
into our life.”* He would have no place 
for the words of Professor John Baillie 
when he says “It is in our values that we 
find God revealed,” or “It is in man that 
God reveals himself most purely—in man, 
moreover, at his best.’ 


THe Worp 


Barth’s views of God make an inevi- 
table separation between God and man 
where much present-day Christian think- 
ing would make them one. There must, 
therefore, for him, be some way of com- 
munication between the two. Barth finds 
this in the Word of God. He continually 
calls himself a witness to the Word of 
God. “As those who have received the 
spirit of God we know what has been 
given us by God in Christ. As such, and 
to such, we also speak,” he says. Barth 
finds this Word of God in four main 
sources. First, in Christian preaching 
which contains God’s Word. Preaching 
to Barth is the message of a herald who 
speaks what he is commanded because he 

2. McConnachie, The Significance of Karl Barth, p. 

$ The Christian Life. Student Christian Movement. 


1930, Translation Vom Christlichen Leban, 1926. 
4. The Interpretation of Religion, pages 461 and 460. 


is commanded. Second, in the Old and 
New Testaments. Barth lays much stress 
upon the human element in the Scrip- 
tures. He does not accept any funda- 
mentalist view of verbal inspiration. He 
admits the possibility of error and of the 
human reaction or response of the writer 
being mistaken, but in the words of the 
Scriptures can be found “the Word.” He 
says, “We know that the Bible is one 
thing, revelation another.” There is con- 
sistency between “the Word” in the Old 
Testament and in the New. He has no 
place for a developmental theory of rev- 
elation. Third, the words spoken by 
prophets and apostles. In this he in- 
cludes the actual Word of God outside 
Scripture as spoken in history. Fourth, 
Jesus Christ. To use one of Barth’s fa- 
miliar geometrical figures, the two planes 
or worlds of the human and the divine 
meet in Jesus Christ. The point in his- 
tory containing the first thirty years A. D. 
are the point at which these two planes 
met and where each is to be seen; this 
point gives us Jesus Christ.* 


EXISTENTIAL THINKING 


Barth finds no place in theology for 
that type of philosophical thought which 
is carried on apart from the subject with 
which it deals. Such thinking makes one 
a spectator with no personal decision in- 
volved. A man’s life, however, is differ- 
ent. In the things about which he thinks 
he must answer by his acts and so in a 
sense risk his life. This becomes exis- 
tential thinking. Theology to Barth in- 
volves this sort of personal commitment 
and is always sharply distinguished from 
philosophy in its aloof and impersonal de- 
tachment. It is in this view of thinking 
that Barth’s teaching is saved from be- 
coming a pure abstraction and, for those 
who accept it, enters into life. 


CRISIS 


From Barth’s view of existential think- 
ing one can consider logically his view of 


5. For a fuller discussion of Barth as a witness to 
the Word, see The Significance of Karl Barth, McCon- 
pa. chapter 4, and The Word and the World, 

runner. 
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crisis. It is in crisis that the seriousness 
of Barthian theology appears. The stren- 
uous issues of the world war and of 
European conditions following it have 
much to do with the rise of this idea in 
Barth’s mind. He uses the idea of crisis 
in its sense of judgment but also in a 
more secondary meaning as crisis as it 
prevails in sickness, meaning the turn- 
ing point. According to this point of 
view, our present age, man as we now 
know him, the long process of what we 
proudly call development, are brought to 
judgment. This is the crisis which Prot- 
estantism and we as individuals face. It 
challenges our ideas of evolution and 
idealism. It would overthrow the modern 
idea that Christianity or the Kingdom of 
God will come to pass through the de- 
velopment of forces now at work in our 
world. It declares on the contrary that 
true Christianity is something so utterly 
different from what is now at work that 
it can only be an offense and can come 
only through crisis and struggle. This is 
no seemingly easy “both-and” but a cru- 
cial “either-or.” One way of thinking and 
working, which grows out of man, must 
be set aside in order that the true way, 
which is God’s, can prevail. 

From such a point one would go on 
naturally to consider Barth’s views of 
eschatology, of progress, of man’s share 
in carrying out the will of God, of faith, 
of the Kingdom, and of other matters, as 
well as the views of his ardent supporters 
and of his strenuous critics. Space does 
not permit further presentation of these 
interesting fields. It is hoped that those 
who consider his message seriously will 
not let this summary or any brief article 
suffice. The books and articles listed at 
the end of the paper will provide a work- 
ing guide to further study. 


THE MEANING OF BARTHIANISM FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In the light of this brief discussion of 
the man and his message, what is the sig- 
nificance of such a movement for religious 
education? 
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Religious education sooner or later 
must reckon with Barthianism. This 
does not mean that we are to accept it as 
it stands or allow it to undermine our 
own thinking. It does not assume that 
the movement will sweep over and change 
the modern church. For us to go for- 
ward, however, disregarding it or in ig- 
norance of it would be folly indeed. 

First, this movement runs its roots deep 
into the soil of the theological history of 
the church. For this reason religious edu- 
cators should take it seriously. To a con- 
siderable degree it reflects and revives 
theological viewpoints which have pre- 
vailed in the church for centuries. At 
some times these have been more prom- 
inent than in recent years, but they are 
still embodied in the creeds of Protestant 
communions. One can be indifferent to 
such a movement only when he sees noth- 
ing meaningful in the deep, rich, and 
varied soil out of which the church of 
today has come. As much as some may 
seem to try to do it, we cannot cut the 
church off at our own brief connection 
with it and deal only with the present. 
The past is there, and reaches out by 
many invisible hands to direct and con- 
found us. To take account of the past 
does not mean to be subservient to it. 
To ignore it, however, as many of us 
have too often done, is not the course of 
true wisdom. If Barth drives many of 
us to evaluate anew our theological and 
religious past he will do us a service in- 
deed. 

Second, Barthianism has _ grappled 
courageously with important intellectual 
problems. Too many religious educators 
have passed over these problems too 
easily or have accepted conclusions re- 
garding them that they have not taken the 
time to build constructively into their own 
program of work. In saying this the 


writer is not standing off to one side to 
criticize his own professional group, but 
is willing to accept his own share of the 
blame, if blame there be. 

One of the most distressing questions 
that young people who plan to enter re- 
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ligious education as a profession ask us 
is this, “Is it desirable or necessary for 
me to take the regular theological course 
including theology, church history, and 
so on?” They fear, as one put it, that 
this training would be “unduly arduous 
and might even cause real dissatisfaction 
to me.” The only way to answer such a 
query is to point out that religious edu- 
cation has suffered too much in the stand- 
ing of the regular ministry and other 
church leaders because many religious 
educators have been trained in certain 
techniques and are masters of certain 
methods, but are not adequately at home 
in a knowledge of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, of the history of the church, of 
the development of Christian doctrine, of 
methods of church work as a whole, and 
of the total program of Christianity. It 
is perfectly fair to recognize that this 
criticism rests often upon a narrow view 
on the part of some ministers as to the 
importance of actual knowledge of these 
fields. Nevertheless the religious edu- 
cator puts himself in a weak position 
when he seems to defend his ignorance 
of such basic fields on the ground that 
they are not important. As a result of 
his lack of mastery of them, religious 
education lies too much open to the 
charge that its leaders and workers are 
merely skilled in certain methods without 
ever having had the courage to ask 
whether the fundamental ideas that are 
to be made effective through these meth- 
ods are historically sound and education- 
ally helpful or not. Some of us have 
“pooh-poohed” theology because of its 
extremes and its frequent spiritual bar- 
renness. In doing so it may be that we 
have built up in ourselves a clever de- 
fense for our lack of genuine intellectual 
curiosity and of real enjoyment in a field 
that is so vital in the development of 
Christianity. We have too often looked 
upon our problems of earlier days as set- 
tled when in our busy lives we have mere- 
ly forgotten them. This is a rather frank 
statement and it may be a bit severe, but 
there is much evidence to bear it out. The 


statement is not a plea for a return to 
barren theologizing, nor is it a repudia- 
tion of activities, methods, and techniques. 
Least of all is it a claim for an acceptance 
of the Barthian answer to the question 
as to what the theological basis of our 
personal life and service is or should be. 
It is merely a plea for that same com- 
bination of resolute intellectual inquiry 
and of educational method into which 
Barth may shock us! 

Third, it is claimed by many people 
that the Barthian movement is destined 
to transform the intellectual foundation 
of modern Christianity. This is said by 
ardent apostles and some neutral observ- 
ers of the new movement. If it be true, 
the basis upon which modern religious 
education rests will be completely and 
automatically changed. An example or 
two will make this clear. 

Some religious educators recently pro- 
duced a certain document which was to 
become basic and influential in their pro- 
gram. They were some of the most 
sanely progressive and yet wisely con- 
servative and constructive minds in re- 
ligious education. In this document they 
interpreted Christian living in terms of 
the complete range of life. Another 
prominent leader in their own field took 
this document and evaluated it to see the 
extent to which it was religious. He did 
his work on the basis of a definition of 
religion which he had secured from a 
follower or a spiritual ancestor of Barth. 
After careful study, the document proved 
to be, according to this man’s Barthian 
view of religion, about 97 per cent secular 
or non-religious and 3 per cent religious. 
He was forced to this conclusion by the 
fact that to Barth and those who follow 
him religious experience is not found and 
cannot be found in the normal experiences 
of life which to those who prepared the 
document were so significant for the re- 
ligious life. Religion, to Barthianism, is 
restricted to that narrow range of life 
where we meet God who is entirely tran- 
scendent and not immanent in his world. 
Barth would have agreed with this esti- 
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mate. Some time ago a group of fifty 
persons representing a widely known 
Christian youth movement spent five days 
in a Detroit hotel reviewing and revising 
their program. At the end one of their 
number, a European member of their 
world staff and an ardent Barthian, told 
them with infinite Christian kindness but 
with a disconcerting directness that all 
they had done amounted to nothing; all 
that boys and girls ever needed was to be 
put in the hands of the transcendent God, 
and they would find this God, not in the 
manifold experiences with which this 
group was so much concerned but in a 
restricted range of religious life. If 
Barthianism is ever accepted as the pre- 
vailing theology of the modern church, 
this fundamental cleavage in viewpoint 
would mean that 97 per cent or there- 
abouts of all that religious education now 
thinks and does would be called into ques- 
tion and condemned. To say this is not 
to say that all of that large percentage is 
now perfect or as thoroughly religious 
and Christian as it should be; it merely 
declares that under such a new regime it 
would have no standing as religious at all. 

Fourth, it would be a mistake for re- 
ligious educators to take Barthianism too 
seriously. The movement has not yet 
won its way into any general acceptance, 
at least among American theological 
leaders. It has, to be sure, influenced the 
thinking of many theologians on the con- 
tinent, and of a smaller proportion in 
Great Britain, but at the same time, it 
has aroused severe criticism. Barthianism 
has a long way to go yet before it 
threatens seriously to change the trends 
in prevailing Protestant theological think- 
ing. To say this is not to affirm that 
these trends are all to the good or that 
they will remain unchanged. It is merely 
to recognize that this movement has not 
yet seriously threatened to displace them. 

Barth himself has made a brilliant de- 
fense against possible criticism when he 
says that his thinking is like a cruiser 
under full steam which moves on ahead 
while the shells of its critics fall harm- 
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lessly in the water behind. To a consid- 
erable extent this is true. One wonders, 
however, what will happen to it when 
some of its critics aim their shots ahead 
of the present position of the movement. 
There are three points at which Barthian- 
ism has not yet fully arrived and at which 
it will find deadly explosives awaiting it. 
These are (1) Its Calvinism. Barthianism 
is so much a revival of a certain type of 
Calvinism that it must ultimately come to 
grips with the fact that Calvinism had its 
chance to share in redeeming and guiding 
men and failed. (2) Its success or fail- 
ure with the average man. It seems thus 
far to have affected mainly professional 
students of theology. Many such students 
when they come to America are en- 
thusiastic Barthians. But wherever one 
comes in contact with young men from 
Germany and other European universi- 
ties who are interested in the social, po- 
litical, and democratic movements which 
are unfortunately so much apart from or 
in opposition to what is left of organized 
religion, these people do not regard the 
movement seriously; they even tell us 
courteously that we give it too much 
weight. It has not yet walked the earth 
with the common man. And, unless 
views of religion are to be restricted to 
a priestly class, they must sooner or later 
face this test. (3) Its views of inspira- 
tion and of revelation. Barth accepts and 
uses the method and the results of mod- 
ern historical study of the Old and New 
Testaments. Yet he rests his interpreta- 
tion of the Bible upon a view of inspira- 
tion which has not yet been harmonized 
with this type of study. When the move- 
ment faces ultimately, as it must, this 
crucial issue of revelation it will be in- 
teresting to see just how it will perma- 
nently manage in using the hand saw of 
historical study without cutting off the 
limb of absolute revelation upon which 
its system of theology rests. 

Fifth, Barth compels us to restudy our 
ideas of social reform and of the King- 
dom of God. In his early revolt from 


socialism at one end to his present views 
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at the other, we see him as a man who 
takes downright and clear-cut positions. 
If he is not on one end, he is on the other. 
The majority of religious educators 
would sympathize with his early interest 
in the social gospel. They do not all 
adopt his party alignment but they do 
share those early hopes and aims for a 
Christian social order. 

The fact that he shared those purposes 
as deeply as we and yet became disillu- 
sioned and abandoned that path, should 
give us pause. True, he had the shock 
of the great war perhaps with a nearness 
and a tragedy that most of us did not 
know. And yet, it is not an adequate 
answer to his position to ridicule his 
courage, or his devotion, or his insight. 
He has given abundant evidence of being 
largely supplied with all three. 

We need not, and most of us perhaps 
will not, choose his path. But we will, 
because of his choice, more seriously 
study our own. We will see more clearly 
the complexity of the social fabric we 
dare to seek to change. We will under- 
stand better the tremendous human pas- 
sions we undertake to guide. We will be 
less enamoured of the significance of 
temporary and partial reforms. We will be 
less down-hearted than now over the 
slowness with which change comes. Al- 
though not converting us to his sense of 
disillusionment, he may compel us, with- 
out slackening our personal zeal and de- 
votion, to see in the large instead of in 
segments our own complicated social pur- 
pose. 

Finally, Barth will compel us all to 
re-think and re-live our way into the 
meaning of God. We will be forced to 
achieve a new balance between the theistic 
and humanistic phases of our thought and 
life. 

Barth seems to take God so far away 
and make him so completely different 
from us and what we know that we can- 
not reach him. The modern view held 
by many of us brings God so close and 
makes him so much a part of us that it is 
hard to find in him a meaning that is 
adequate for life. Modern thought is a 


swing away from the extreme aloofness 
of God in past generations. Barth’s 
view is a protest against our present 
tendency to bring him so near. It is easy 
to say that both are extremes, but when 
we try to make our statement good and 
to bring together in personal experience 
the truth that lies in each extreme we 
face the most urgent issue of thought 
and of religion. One thing we know— 
we can no longer solve this problem by 
ignoring it, as we have so often tried to 
do. To listen even casually to Barth will 
prevent us from ever ignoring the prob- 
lem again. In that fact may lie his chief 
gift to our own growth in religious liv- 
ing. As Professor Van Dusen, of Union, 
has written, “If the escape from our 
present religious morass into the rebirth 
of vital religion for which we yearn is 
not to be found im this movement, it may 
lie through it—or through something 
nearly akin to it.” 

The following reference list will be 
helpful to those readers who are wise 
enough not to depend solely upon any 
brief article for their knowledge of this 
movement : 

es Se & 
Booxs 


The Word of God and the Word of Man. By 
$95 Barth. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1928. 


The Christian Life. By Karl Barth. England: 

Student Christian Movement, 1930. 

The only books of Barth’s yet issued in Eng- 
lish. The first is a series of addresses on vari- 
ous occasions, containing many of his view- 
points. 

The Word and the World. By Emil Brunner. 

New York: Scribner’s, 1931. $1.50. 


A clear and uncompromising statement of 
Barthian theology by a leading exponent. As a 
prominent American theologian says, “Anyone 
who can accept this frank, courageous theology 
will find his permanent spiritual home within 
the movement.” 

The Significance of Karl Barth. By John Mc- 
Connachie. New York: R. R. Smith, 1931. 
$2.00. 

An exposition of the movement by a sym- 
pathetic minister of Scotland. Called by Barth 
the best statement of his teaching yet to appear. 
Does not deal critically with the movement. 
Karl Barth, Prophet of a New Christianity? 

By Wilhelm Pauck. New York: Harper & 

Bros. $2.00. 

Called the best critical analysis of Barthian- 
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ism yet to appear. While Dr. Pauck answers 

the question of his title by, No, yet he would 

not on that account have his readers fail to 
reckon seriously with the movement. 

The Teaching of Karl Barth. By R. Birch 
Hoyle. 2nd edition. England: Student Chris- 
tian Movement, 1931. 

An exposition of the movement and of Barth’s 
teachings. 
MaGAZINE ARTICLES 
Among the numerous articles in religious 
journals the following may be mentioned: 


“Barthianism and the Kingdom.” By E. G. 
Homrighausen. The Christian Century. July 
15, 1931. Pages 922-25. 


“Is Jesus Coming?” By Emil Brunner. The 
Christian Century. December 23, 1931. Pages 
1621-23. 

“An Introduction to the Theology of Karl 
Barth.” By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. The 
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Canadian Journal of Religious Thought, Jan- 

uary-February, 1931. 

This brilliant young European Barthian re- 
marked one day to the writer, in describing his 
pleasant visit with a leading American human- 
ist, “I was interested to find that he is just as 


” 


dogmatic as I am! 
“Karl Barth: Promise or Peril?” By Theodore 
. Herman. Religion in Life. Summer 
Number, 1932. Pages 395-407. 
Those readers who want to test what they 
have remembered of their “reading knowledge 
of German” will find ample opportunity in 
Barth’s Der Romerbrief, 4th edition, 1924 and 
a I. Die Lehre vom Worte Gottes, 


Since the above article was written a new 
book has come to hand, namely, A Conservative 
Looks to Barth and Brunner, by Holmes Rol- 
ston. It is published by the Cokesbury Press, 
at $1.50. 








If any of our members have copies 
of Number 1, Volume I, of RELIGrous 
EpucatTion, for which they no longer 
have use, we would appreciate their 
sending them to us at 59 East Van 
Buren street, Chicago. 





























LET RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS RECKON WITH BARTHIANS 


H. SHELTON SMITH 


Professor of Religious Education, Duke University 


ELIGIOUS educators must reckon 
with Barthianism. For one reason, 
this movement, although still in its ’teens, 
is the capturing topic of theological talk 
in Europe. More recently it has awak- 
ened interest among Christians of the 
Orient. When, in 1928, Dr. Douglas 
Horton translated for American readers 
Barth’s Das Wort Gottes und die Theo- 
logie, Barthianism had scarcely been 
heard of on this side of the Atlantic.* To- 
day it is one of the livest subjects of de- 
bate in seminaries, and within a short 
while it must extend its interest to the 
ministry at large. Simply as a matter of 
being intelligent, religious educators 
should get acquainted with Barth. 

In the second place, there is much truth 
to what Barthians are saying. To dismiss 
the movement, as some have done, as be- 
ing a mere post-war reaction, is stupid. 
Of course Barthianism arose during those 
chaotic war years. Likewise it has spread 
during a post-war period of socio-econo- 





1. American title, The Word of God and the Word 
of Man, published by the Pilgrim Press, 1928. 
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mic catastrophe. But what of it? If 
one’s body should reveal a dangerous dis- 
ease at a moment of severe physical 
shock, would this fact make the disease 
any less grave or the pain any less real? 
Barthianism as an articulated movement 
may prove to be ad-interim. But even so, 
this is no reason for refusing to consider 
the merits of the movement. It is my 
candid judgment that if one will ponder 
Barth’s Epistle to the Romans in the 
spirit in which it was written, one will 
find himself wrestling with the key issues 
that vexed the soul of Paul. Here is no 
valley of dry bones! 

There are those who would also dismiss 
the movement on the ground that it is a 
recrudescence of Fundamentalism. Prob- 
ably not a few tired liberals and frayed 
traditionalists will use Barthianism as a 
bridge over which to pass into the camp 
of Fundamentalist security. But those 
who thus retreat from the contemporary 
scene will put themselves beyond the pale 
of Barth’s theological tent. If Barth 
shakes off the dust of his feet against 
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Modernists, he pulls down a mountain 
upon the heads of Fundamentalists. 

For yet another reason Barthianism 
should concern religious educators. The 
leaders of this revolt have definitely 
“spotted” religious educators as being on 
the wrong theological track. One of 
Barth’s most devoted English followers, 
Dr. John McConnachie, has recently 
brought out a volume in which he says: 
“The whole system of religious education, 
which is being pursued, is built on cer- 
tain presuppositions which cannot be rec- 
onciled with the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament.’”” In his latest edition of Dog- 
matics (1932), Barth points out the great 
importance of Christian education. But 
the sort of “evangelical pedagogics” which 
he and others emphasize runs at cross- 
currents with liberal religious education 
in America. Religious educators may not 
welcome the sharp shafts of Barthian 
criticism. Nevertheless, all is not well 
with religious education. This is no time 
to shut our eyes to light from any source. 
The first evidence of decay in any move- 
ment is at the point where its protagon- 
ists resent or ignore criticism. 

Nothing is more important to Barth- 
ians than to rescue religion from the 
slough of Humanist subjectivism. Under 
the combined influences of philosophical 
idealism, historicism, evolutionism, and 
psychologism, God has, they think, been 
progressively dethroned while man has 
progressively elevated himself until he has 
superseded God. For theocentric culture, 
liberalism has substituted anthropocen- 
tric culture; for the rule of God, the rule 
of man. Under this process, religion has 
experienced a steady loss of all the char- 
acteristic theocentric content of the Chris- 
tian faith. Thus Barth repeats again and 
again: “Men are men, and God is God.’” 
Doctrines of immanence that would break 
down this wall of partition all good 
Barthians vigorously reject. There is no 
way, they urge, to unite man and God in 


2. The Barthian Theology and the Man of Today 
(Harpers. 133), p. 184. 

3. The Epistle to the Romans, translated by E. C 
Hoskyns (Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 63. 
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terms of the continuity of nature. 
Another aspect of Barthian thougiit 
focuses on the nature of natural man. It 
is here, perhaps, that Barthians diverge 
most widely from the position of liberal 
Christianity. Probably no man of the 
latter part of the 19th century did more 
to popularize the modernist view of man, 
as related to religion, than Henry Drum- 
mond. His two leading works, The Ascent 
of Man and Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, had an enormous circulation both 
in England and America. Working with- 
in the perspectives of biological and cul- 
tural evolution, to which both Darwin 
and Spencer had made celebrated contri- 
butions, Drummond pictured man as the 
apex of life, the end to which the “whole 
creation moves.” Under the glamor of 
progress, poets like Tennyson and Brown- 
ing mused: “nothing walks with aimless 
feet”; “All’s well with the world.” The 
divinity of man was, in their judgment, 
reflected in man’s conquest over nature, 
in his scientific discoveries, in his growing 
devotion to philanthropy, and in his 
achievement of political and economic 
freedom. Speaking of his Sunday talks 
which he gave in churches, Drummond 
says: “. . . I discovered myself enunciat- 
ing Spiritual Law in the exact terms of 
Biology and Physics.”* Writing of the 
application of the principle of continuity 
to every aspect of man’s world, Drum- 
mond says: “It will be the splendid task 
of the theology of the future to take off 
the mask and disclose to a waning scepti- 
cism the naturalness of the supernatural.’* 
Against this view of man and of his 
relation to the supernatural, Barthians 
rebel with vehemence. Mrs. Browning 
may sing, ““Earth’s crammed with heav- 
en,” but not so Barthians. For to them 
such romanticisms spring out of an ideal- 
ism that is blinded to important realities. 
Thus Barth writes: “Caught up in the 
struggle for existence—eating, drinking, 
sleeping, yes, above all, sleeping! marry- 
ing and giving in marriage—men stand 





‘ ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World (A. L. Burt 
1) he ep 
5. Ibid, p. 67. 
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midway between life and death. Immersed 
in the flux of time and history, fleshly, 
they are not righteous before God . 
What men account righteous and valuable 
is, as such, flesh, which, in God’s sight, is 
unrighteous and valueless.’” 

To many, this will appear to be only the 
wail of a pessimist. But Barth reminds 
any such that he and his associates “are 
moved neither by pessimism, nor by the 
desire of tormenting themselves, nor by 
any pleasure in mere negation; they are 
moved by a grim horror of illusion; by a 
determination to bow before no empty 
tabernacle.” In any event, much of what 
the Barthians are saying sounds peculiar- 
ly like Paul, who said, “O wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” When liberal reli- 
gion lost this realistic awareness of death 
in the midst of time, it surrendered an 
important aspect of realism in Pauline 
Christianity. Harnack’s definition of the 
Christian religion as “eternal life in the 
midst of time’” is, for Barth, the illusion 
under which liberal anthropologists labor. 
It is such who see in all our programs of 
social action the Kingdom of God. 

The two aspects of Barthian thought 
already considered are but preliminary to 
what may be regarded as the movement’s 
most central concern; namely, the prob- 
lem of revelation. As long as supernatural 
modes of religious thought prevailed the 
problem of revelation met with no unsur- 
mountable difficulties. Ever since the 
Renaissance, however, supernaturalistic 
world-patterns have been slowly dissolved 
under the growing belief in the adequacy 
of the scientific approach to reality. The 
success of this way of thinking has ren- 
dered the old apologetics of a special 
revelation invalid. Schleiermacher, the 
“father of modern theology,” instituted a 
type of thought with respect to religion 
which, under the subsequent developments 
of men like Ritschl, Herrmann, and 
Troeltsch led to the extinction of the 
Christian revelation as a unique, discon- 





6. The Epistle to the Romans, p. 89. 
7. The Epistle to the Romans, p. 87. 
8. What ts Christianity? (G. Pp “Putnam, 1904), p. 8. 
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tinuous event in history. For Schleier- 
macher, Jesus is distinguishable from 
other historical characters only “by the 
constant potency of his God-conscious- 
ness.”” The nature of revelation is under- 
stood more significantly as that which 
functions in “the region of the higher 
self-consciousness.’”” God, the “univer- 
sal fountain of life,” reveals himself in 
man’s nobler self-consciousness. Work- 
ing upon this legacy, Ritschlians made the 
moral self-consciousness of Jesus the 
basis upon which to testify to the finality 
of his revelation. It remained for 
Troeltsch, the historian, to consummate 
the meaning, implicit in liberal thought 
since Schleiermacher, and to identify God 
with eternal world-reason, immanent 
within man and man’s culture, and work- 
ing out his purposes through the ethical 
creativity of man. The divine purpose is 
everywhere at work, and it is man’s 
unique distinction as well as privilege to 
participate in the moral enterprises of 
God, thereby furthering the Kingdom of 
God. 

Against this view of Christian revel- 
ation Barthians war with might and main. 
Modern theology, they say, took a false 
trail under the leadership of Schleier- 
macher. He and subsequent modernists 
betrayed the essence of Christianity into 
the hands of theological relativists, with 
the result that the Christian Faith as por- 
trayed in the Bible and in the Reforma- 
tion, has been all but liquidated. Let us, 
Barthians say, discard the approach of the 
modernists and take a new start, for noth- 
ing less than this will save Protestantism 
from the ravages of Humanism. 

In their approach to a new solution, 
Barthians are not overawed by science. 
On the contrary, Professor Emil Brun- 
ner, who is perhaps the best systematizer 
of the movement, says: “The kind of 
truth which is to be found in the realm, 
and by the means, of science is relatively 
unimportant ; for it deals with the exter- 
nal aspect of things . . . Even the sci- 





9. Quoted by Pauck, Karl Barth (Harpers, 1931), p. 
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ences that investigate the essence of 
things in the most thorough-going way, 
such as theoretical physics, do nothing 
more than produce an accurate time-table 
indicating where and when future events 
will take place.’”" When, therefore, the 
objector says, “Christian faith in revela- 
tion contradicts modern science,” this is 
cheerfully granted without in the least 
upsetting Barthians. 

Barthians also reject the epistemologi- 
cal approach to God under the aspect of 
divine immanence. “A religion,” says 
Brunner, “based on such a conception of 
God is monistic and optimistic. It asserts 
an unbroken unity and continuity of God 
and the natural existence of man. God 
and the world experience are not contra- 
dictory; nor are the experience of the 
world and the Ego different from God. 
The world in its being is divine and the 
essence of the Ego is God-like.”” Man 
comes to know God only in response to 
that which comes to him from without, 
not by way of self-consciousness acting 
upon man’s better self within. 

How, then, may one apprehend God in 
salvation? Knowledge of God, Barth 
himself admits, ‘‘is not accessible to our 
perception: it can neither be dug out of 
what is unconsciously within us, nor ap- 
prehended by devout contemplation, nor 
made known by the manipulation of oc- 
cult psychic powers. These exercises, in- 
deed, render it the more inaccessible. It 
can neither be taught nor handed down by 
tradition, nor is it a subject of research. 
Were it capable of such treatment, it 
would not be universaily significant, it 
would not be the righteousness of God for 
the whole world, salvation for all men.”” 
Knowledge that is revelational, redemp- 
tive, saving, must come to man from with- 
out, from the holy Other. God’s chosen 
way to reveal himself is through Christ, 
the Eternal Word. The process of the 
revelation involves divine invasion of the 
human. Brunner puts the matter squarely 
thus: “It is obvious that the entire New 
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Testament in all its parts, where it speaks 
of Jesus the Christ, means by this name 
an event which is not only gradually but 
fundamentally above all other events, and 
one which essentially can happen only 
once.” Barthians anticipate the kind of 
criticism that will be leveled against them. 
Their answer is unequivocal: Liberals 
want to get rid of the stumbling block of 
the message of Christ.’” 

A fourth element in Barthian thought 
is in respect of the Bible. Professor 
Brunner goes so far as to say: “Christian 
faith is faith in the Bible.’ In his earlier 
writings Barth laid primary stress upon 
the Crisis of man. But his second edition 
of Dogmatics (1932) marks a significant 
shift, in which the Bible becomes the cen- 
tral subject matter of theology. It is in 
the Bible that Christ is revealed as God’s 
Word. It follows that theology is first 
and last Biblical theology. 

In turning their attention primarily to 
the Bible, Barth and his disciples make 
haste to distinguish between the Word of 
God and the Bible. Orthodoxy, they say, 
identified the two and thereby made of the 
Bible a fetish, a divine oracle equally in- 
fallible throughout. For Barthians, the 
Word of God is Christ, and the Bible is 
only a medium through which the Word 
is disclosed. The Bible is a human rec- 
ord and, as such, reflects all the errors to 
which human witnesses are subject. But 
just as a field contains gold, so the Scrip- 
tures, although an earthen vessel, contain 
a divine message, which is the Word of 
the Gospel. The Bible, as such, is not 
authoritative; but it witnesses to an 
authoritative Word. 

How may one distinguish between the 
Bible and the Word? To the surprise 
of many, particularly to traditionalists, 
Barthians regard historical criticism as 
both inevitable and valuable. Let histori- 
cal scholars dissect the strata of Biblical 
documents; let them freely distinguish 
between truth and error in Biblical his- 
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tory; let them destroy cosmological ana- 
chronisms, and the like. ‘What then,” 
asks Brunner, “has been destroyed? We 
answer: nothing of importance . . . it is 
a matter of course that Biblical criticism 
and Bible-faith or Bible-authority not 
only are reconcilable, but necessarily to- 
gether.” But when historical scholars 
have exhausted their researches, they have 
not, we are told, brought readers into con- 
tact with the Word. On the contrary, 
Brunner reminds us that “what I can 
know as rational is not God’s Word, but 
general timeless impersonal truth.” He 
who would penetrate the Word within the 
Bible must do so by faith. 

Barthians are sometimes accused of 
having no place in their system for reli- 
gious education. On the contrary, “Its 
literature is alive with the question.”” Dr. 
Edward Thurneysen, Barth’s Timothy in 
the Faith, and others, are actively engaged 
in developing the “principles of an evan- 
gelical pedagogics.” Already the major 
directions are fairly clear. 

First of all, teaching, like preaching, 
centers in the “ministry of the Word.” 
The teacher’s one objective is to bring the 
child into contact with the Word of God, 
which is Jesus Christ as revealed in the 
Bible. The norm of Christian education 
is Christ as witnessed to in the Bible. The 
Bible, not “life situations,” constitutes the 
subject-matter of the curriculum. Acting 
under the principle that “the Bible is its 
own best interpreter,” the teacher will 
trust “to the power of the Word itself to 
carry its message home, rather than to 
his own expositions.” 

Barthian pedagogy, in the second place, 
rejects unreservedly the view that man is 
essentially, natively good. Instead it 
teaches that man is evil, basically wrong, 
and in need of salvation. The conversion 
of man cannot, Barthians claim, be 
brought about by polishing up the old 
man ; nothing less than a new nature will 
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lift him from the depths of creaturehood. 

In the third place, Barthian educators 
reject the false principle of human auton- 
omy. Deriving from Descartes, it is this 
principle that underlies the doctrines of 
“self-expression,” the evil of which can 
easily be seen in certain forms of progres- 
sive education. It leads also to the sort 
of individualistic tendencies under which 
man ultimately rejects all authority. “A 
true Christian pedagogics,” says McCon- 
nachie, “must start not from man and his 
values, but from God and His Word, in 
Jesus Christ.”” 

A fourth feature is that, although 
Barthians stress the necessity of Christian 
education, they nevertheless warn teachers 
that they cannot communicate the Chris- 
tian Revelation to their pupils. This truth, 
the truth that is God’s Word, is not with- 
in their power to give. McConnachie 
goes even further and says: “The work of 
the teacher is not to give to the child 
views about God, or values, or religious 
ideas." Yet in some unexplained way 
the teacher must be “the bridge” by which 
the child comes in contact with God. 

Thus far we have sought to set forth 
some of the characteristic phases of 
Barthianism. There is no doubt that it 
constitutes a direct challenge to the cus- 
tomary religious thought of Christian ed- 
ucators. How shall it be evaluated? 

My own reaction is two-fold. As a 
movement of protest Barthianism is ren- 
dering a long-needed service. That this is 
the best of all possible worlds; that man 
is the center, the measure, and the master 
of things; that evil is an anti-social ap- 
pendix, from which man can be weaned 
by a little more progressive teaching and 
preaching ; that it is not what people think 
but how they think ; that Jesus was a good 
man who gave good advice; that the 
Bible is a problem-solver in “life situa- 
tions” —against all such easy-going liber- 
alisms may Barthians never cease to do 
battle. 
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It is at the point of construction, how- 
ever, that Barthians find in me a doubt- 
ing Thomas. In their stress upon God as 
the divine Other in religion, they offer a 
wholesome antidote to extreme doctrines 
of divine immanence which, in some in- 
stances, have confused the divine and the 
human and in others, have equated the 
divine in terms of the human. When, 
however, the objectivity of God is car- 
ried to the point of saying that whatever 
man, as man, can know is by this fact not 
God, then objectivity is purchased at the 
price of religious agnosticism. Although 
Barthians urge that in Christian educa- 
tion we should begin with God, not man, 
they make much of the fact that man, 
as man, can never know God. Their only 
way out of this extreme epistemological 
dualism is to resort to dogmatic super- 
naturalism. Although the “Word was 
made flesh,” Jesus as a human personality, 
it is affirmed, discloses no revelation of 
God. A true revelation is accessible only 
to one who by faith can disengage Christ 
the Word from Jesus the man. This 
parallelism extends also to a distinction 
between what Jesus said and what he was, 
with the latter aspect being stressed to the 
extent that what he taught is of value, 
not for its inherent worth, but because it 
was Jesus who said it. A fear seems to 
grip Barthians, lest one become so im- 
mersed in the teaching message of Jesus 
that he will lose sight of the messenger. 

This same conflict between relativism 
and absolutism, between natural and su- 
pernatural, is carried by Barthians into 
the Bible. Although the Bible is admitted 
to be the product of fallible men, and, as 
such, is subject to all the relativisms of 
Biblical history, it nevertheless contains 
buried within itself an absolute, inerrant, 
once-for-all-delivered Word. That God 
has revealed himself in the Word must in 
the final analysis be taken on faith. More- 
over, the perception of the Word itself is 
solely by faith. 

To predict what will likely be the out- 
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come of Barthian Biblicism in the experi- 
ence of the common man, a glance at the 
early Reformation period is at least sug- 
gestive. Did not Luther make a heroic 
effort to distinguish the Word from the 
Bible? With what result? For himself 
this was more or less successful, especially 
in his earlier experience as a Reformer. 
For later generations, especially among 
the masses, the Word became identified 
with the Bible. Does it take much imagi- 
nation to foresee that Barth’s Biblicism 
will probably suffer the same conse- 
quences? Already disciples of orthodoxy, 
not to say of Fundamentalism, are look- 
ing with favor to Barth. But it is instruc- 
tive to find that they say little or nothing 
about Barth’s emphasis upon the histori- 
cal errors of the Bible, of which Barth 
and Brunner make much, but much about 
Barth’s Word of God. To the average 
layman the Word of God is simply the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Barthianism, then, can easily be 
a means of reviving Biblical authoritar- 
ianism under a new aspect. 

The duality that runs through Barth- 
ian teachings in respect of Jesus and 
Christ is fraught with many possibilities 
of abuse. A resurgence of Christological 
traditionalism may easily result in the 
reduction of Jesus, the historical preacher 
and teacher, to the status of a mere ghost- 
ly appearance. Exactly this has hap- 
pened in our historical past. In the age 
of Gnosticism, there was a battle royal, 
not to make people believe in the divine 
Christ, but in the real humanity of Jesus. 

Our modern biographies of Jesus leave 
much to be desired. Their peace-meal, 
analytical, and often romantic presenta- 
tions of Jesus are glaringly incomplete for 
some of us. But incomplete as they are, 
they nevertheless contain elements of 
solid worth. The earnest seeker after the 
truth of Jesus’ teachings, or of the cul- 
tural patterns within which he labored 
with his disciples, will want to know 
more, not less, about the Jesus of history. 
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HE central impression of the re- 

viewer on reading these volumes is 
that the work of Christian missions in 
Japan is finished; that is, Christian mis- 
sions in the commonly accepted sense of 
the term. The task that remains is the 
gradual reduction of the missionary force 
with as little shock and disturbance as 
possible to existing Christian institutions. 
Fact-finders and Appraisers agree in their 
testimony that intelligent Japanese believe 
that missionaries for life-service are no 
longer wanted, that such missionaries as 
come in the future should be chosen by 
the Japanese, that property and funds 
should be relinquished to them, and that 
they should have the dominant voice in 
administration on the field. All this is 
tantamount to saying that missionary 
work has practically completed its course 
in Japan. In many connections and 
throughout their extent the volumes un- 
der review present evidence of this fact; 
and while it is not to be questioned that 
many missionaries and Japanese will be 
loathe to accept this conclusion and will 
suffer acute personal pain because of it, 
the writer believes that the evidence am- 
ply supports the statement. This means 
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not that missionaries should be with- 
drawn, but that replacements should 
cease. 

For this reason perhaps the volumes on 
Japan contribute more to a true under- 
standing of missions than do any of the 
earlier reports. For there is reason to 
believe that we have in Japan what 
amounts to a complete chapter in the 
story of missions—a chapter similar in 
plot to those which will be written in other 
mission lands. In Rethinking Missions 
the Appraisers insist that missions are es- 
sentially temporary in character—al- 
though they believe that the underlying 
motives are permanent and will continue 
to operate. If they are correct in their 
assumption, the churches of the west 
should welcome the fact that in one coun- 
try, at least, missions have run their nor- 
mal course. 

I have stated the matter more sharply 
than the Appraisers state it, and the state- 
ment raises fundamental questions about 
the nature of the missionary enterprise. 
If missions are in their final phase in 
Japan, then we must give up any hope we 
may have that “Japan” will be “won for 
Christ.” We must be content to have 
Christianity continue there as a leaven, 
even as it continues here. Missions have 
had great days in Japan and have been 
deeply formative in her education, her 
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religion and her social relations, not to 
speak of her language and ideals. And in 
the days of Japan’s subservience to the 
west missionaries were not unwelcome. 
But in all areas of her life she has passed 
beyond the stage of tutelage. She still 
learns from us, but she does it in the same 
way as we learn from any source where 
knowledge may be found. In other words, 
the time has come when intelligent Japa- 
nese resent being missionary subjects. If 
this is true, the usefulness of missions has 
virtually ended. 

Such considerations suggest what, in 
the light of history, it is difficult to deny, 
namely that periods of missionary activity 
coincide with periods of political and cul- 
tural expansion; and that since the peri- 
od of political imperialism which began 
with the sixteenth century has now come 
to an end because practically the whole 
world is now occupied, perhaps the coin- 
cident missionary activity is also ending. 
Or rather let us say that inasmuch as in- 
ternational relations of the future will be 
radically different from those of the im- 
pertalistic period, so missionary activities 
must be radically different. The essen- 
tial characteristic of imperialism is the 
subordination of one group by another. 
Without imputing a spirit of dominance 
to missionaries (although it has not al- 
ways been absent) I think that missions 
have, in their very conception, been im- 
perialistic and patronizing. Equal groups 
do not send missionaries to each other— 
although they may exchange professors 
or ambassadors. Inherent in missions, 
then, has been the assumption of a su- 
perior religion (and culture) on the part 
of the missionaries and a corresponding 
inferiority on the part of the subjects. 
These assumptions have been coincident 
with and, in the opinion of the writer, 
organically connected with political im- 
perialism. They must, so I believe, pass 
with the passing of imperialism. In mak- 
ing this statement I do not disparage 
either missions or imperialism. I hold 
that both have been of inestimable 
worth to mankind—but they are passing 


all too slowly, off the human stage. 

What will be the next scene? We can- 
not say; but we may be quite sure that it 
will not be one of isolation—our world is 
too small for that. It is to be hoped that 
it will be an era when nations will live 
together in mutual respect as well as in 
mutual difference, when the autonomy of 
peoples will be recognized and when, 
therefore, “missions” will be possible only 
by invitation and negotiation. This im- 
plies no lessening of the will to serve and 
share, but that the expression of such will 
have to find forms appropriate to the 
age. Those forms cannot be determined 
in advance, but it is quite certain that they 
must be freed from anything that may be 
interpreted as “meddling” or “intrusion.” 
The reports on Japan make it quite clear 
that missions as conducted in the past 
have not seemed to the Japanese to be 
free from these elements and that a new 
conception and technique will be neces- 
sary if the Christian interest of the west 
is to be expressed in Japan acceptably to 
the Japanese. And we may infer that 
this is true to an increasing degree in 
other mission fields. It is the great merit 
of these volumes that they focus the at- 
tention less sharply than we could have 
wished, perhaps, on this primary aspect 
of the “missionary problem.” 

Having faced these facts squarely, it 
must be admitted that the alternative pro- 
posals from Japanese, from missionaries, 
and from the Appraisers are not wholly 
convincing. There is much talk of special 
lecturers and expert advisers; and refer- 
ence is often made to the services of mis- 
sionaries who have entered sympatheti- 
cally into the life of Japan. But it is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand how such 
persons would be developed under the 
new conditions when life service is no 
longer desirable. Nor is any suggestion 
offered concerning the problem of motiva- 
tion and finance in the home churches 
when the propaganda motive disappears. 
In short, we are left without a clear view 
of the path ahead. We can believe that 
ways will be found in which the spirit of 
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Christian devotion will express itself 
across national boundaries, and we may 
hope that those ways will be in close ac- 
cord with the most deeply Christian atti- 
tudes. We may also believe that western 
sects and parties will play a decreasing 
part in the drama and that mutual trust, 
cooperation, and respect must be the soil 
out of which the new missionary spirit 
must grow. We may also remind our- 
selves that there are no gaps in history 
and that the change must not be too dras- 
tic and sudden. But that the change is in- 
evitable and imminent and profound we 
cannot doubt. 

Let it be said, then, with all possible 
emphasis, that these volumes confirm and 
reinforce the positions taken in Rethink- 
ing Missions: (1) missions must con- 
tinue; (2) their form must change. The 
motive for missions is deep in the human 
heart and will not disappear. It is the 
same motive as that which is back of all 
forms of service, from the feeding of the 
thousands in Jesus’ day to the public 
works program of the present govern- 
ment of the United States. There is, how- 
ever, a special problem when we attempt 
to express this motive across national or 
cultural boundaries. In any adequate re- 
thinking of missions this problem de- 
mands more rigorous analysis than it has 
received at the hands of the Appraisers 
or Fact-finders. In fact, “wishful think- 
ing” is rather characteristic of nationals, 
missionaries, and ali who discuss it. The 
problem is intensified and in part caused 
by nationalistic feelings. It is the ac- 
centuation of nationalism and the accept- 
ance in form, at least, of the doctrine of 
the self-determination of peoples which 
make older missionary attitudes and tech- 
niques anachronistic and necessitate new 
channels for the flow of “brotherliness” 
between groups. It is not impossible that 
nationalism should recede and a deeper 
and broader internationalism follow. Such 
a change would facilitate and stimulate 
missionary work. 

It is not contended that missions in 
their present form will cease in the near 
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future, for there is no doubt that such 
work will continue in considerable vol- 
ume along the older lines and that it will 
have certain very substantial values. But 
the trail-blazers must hew new roads in 
the jungle of human relations, and in 
these roads those who in the great broth- 


_erhood of humanity seek to minister to 


those in need must walk. 

Turning to the more specific phases of 
the volumes under review we may note 
that the Fact-finders in Japan worked in 
a narrow field both geographically and in 
respect to diversity of missionary work 
than did the other groups. The material 
at their disposal was more adequate and 
in more accessible form. The time at 
their disposal was somewhat longer than 
in the case of either China or India. Con- 
sequently, although the staff was some- 
what smaller, the report is a more satis- 
factory document. The ground covered 
is similar to that traversed in the preced- 
ing volumes in the series, except that med- 
ical missions and missionary education, 
particularly on the college and university 
levels, are hardly a problem in Japan— 
though the work of St. Luke’s medical 
center and the proposal of a Christian 
university are discussed. 

As one reads page after page in both 
Fact-finder and Appraiser volumes, he 
finds certain conclusions constantly reap- 
pearing. Missionaries once led, but they 
lead no more. In one area of life after 
another the government or private Japa- 
nese initiative has overtaken and then 
passed missionary institutions. The really 
virile churches are the independent and 
self-supporting churches. Without ques- 
tion, American subsidies to individual 
churches should cease very soon—an out- 
side limit of ten years is suggested. The 
Christian movement, foreign or Japanese, 
is out of touch with current economic and 
social problems—perhaps, in view of the 
sensitiveness of the government, is com- 
pelled to be. The church in Japan has 
been planted among the comfortable mid- 
dle classes, and it will survive there—but 
will it grow among the poor and needy? 
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Perhaps as much as in America; probably 
no more. Duplication and competition 
are serious among mission forces, and no- 
where more than in theological training. 
The dozen seminaries should be reduced 
to not more than three. Training should 
fit preachers to be community leaders, not 
merely exegetes. Conspicuous in mission- 
ary service have been schools for girls, 
but even in this field preeminence is pass- 
ing to Japanese. Individual missionaries 
are beloved, but Japanese are irked at for- 
eign control. Rural Japan has hardly 
been touched; but it is doubtful whether 
foreigners should undertake its evangeli- 
zation. Protestant Christianity has made 
a slow but steady growth in recent years ; 
but skepticism, especially among students, 
has recently increased. Missionaries have 
been slow in pushing Japanese women 
leaders to the front, and their number is 
small; but women are ever playing a part 
of increasing importance in public life. 
Nevertheless the old pattern is prevalent, 
and women are in general barred from 
professions and positions of responsi- 
bility. Religious education as now con- 
ducted is unsatisfactory and unpromising. 

Perhaps even more space is given to the 
social, economic and political background 
in Japan than in the other countries. It 
would be difficult to find, for the discern- 
ing reader, a more illuminating factual 
presentation of present-day Japanese life. 


x Se 


Volume VII on the Home Base and 
Missionary Personnel is rightly included 
among the fact-finding volumes rather 
than among the appraisals ; for it is essen- 
tially a survey, not a critique. For those 
who desire in compact form a record of 
the significant experience in the adminis- 
tration of foreign missions in the United 
States it is indispensable. A very great 
deficiency in the total series, however, is 
the failure to analyze and appraise the 
missionary movement in regard to its 
values and methods in the homelands, as 
“Rethinking Missions” does for mission 
lands. Such a study would doubtless make 


it clear that practically all the problems 
and maladjustments on the mission fields 
arise at home, and that there is little hope 
of correcting them unless they are at- 
tacked at home—and some of them are 
deeply rooted in human nature and there- 
fore capable of palliative treatment only. 

The largest section of volume VII, 
written by Oliver W. Holmes of the Co- 
lumbia University Press, is on “Promot- 
ing Missions at Home.” It is a compara- 
tive study of the methods of missionary 
education and promotion in use by the 
boards under survey. This section alone 
makes the volume invaluable to the pastor 
as well as to the administrator. 

The name of Charles H. Fahs, Director 
of the Missionary Research Library, as 
the author of the section on “Recruiting 
and Selecting New Missionaries” guar- 
antees its quality and comprehensiveness. 
He reviews the studies of the topic in 
process or completed and presents the 
facts and evidence concerning the de- 
crease in missionary candidates. These 
facts constitute one of the best barome- 
ters of missionary interest among young 
people. Incidentally, it appears that most 
decisions for missionary service are made 
in high school rather than in college. 

The general supervisor of the volume 
was Trevor P. Bowen, Comptroller of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. He also contributed the chapter 
on the “Withdrawal of Missionaries.” 
The bare statistical analysis of the causes 
of withdrawal is arresting, and the tables 
showing what becomes of the retired mis- 
sionaries, the effect of mission work upon 
their personal lives and faith, and judg- 
ments as to how missionary work might 
be made more effective are illuminating 
and significant; but most poignant of all 
the material is the excerpts from mission- 
ary testimony concerning the reasons for 
their withdrawal. There are returns from 
about a thousand missionaries, and among 
them there is no little resentment at what 
they feel to be the inhumanity and 
domineering of board secretaries. Which 
perhaps reveals the inherent difficulties of 
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maintaining personal kindliness in ad- 
ministrative relationships. 

The chapter on “Missionary Finances,” 
largely tabular, represents in brief com- 
pass the result of much labor, and besides 
being perhaps the best attempt at a com- 
parative financial statement, makes evi- 
dent the desirability of more nearly 
standardized practice in accounting 
among the various boards. The essential 
facts concerning the boards under study 
are given in conveniently analyzed form. 

A final chapter on “Missionary Person- 
nel” by Fennel P. Turner consists largely 
of personal testimony by missionaries on 
the field. Perhaps the organization and 
comprehensiveness of this material leaves 
something to be desired, but the editorial 
limits within which it is compressed ac- 
count in part for that fact. Like the sec- 
tion on withdrawals, it is full of human 
interest not unmixed with the tragic. Mr. 
Turner was the only one of the Fact- 
finders who visited all three of the fields 
under review, and his years of service as 


the secretary of the Student Volunteer 


Movement made his name and personality 
widely known among missionaries whom 
he approached with deep sympathy and 
understanding. He concluded that mis- 
sionaries are on the whole somewhat 
superior in capacity and training to re- 
ligious leaders in corresponding positions 
at home—a conclusion supported by other 
Fact-finders. For the most part the sec- 
tion deals with various problems which 
have to do with the health, happiness and 
efficiency of missionaries as affected by 
their relations with each other, with the 
boards, and with the home constituencies. 
While he finds much needless maladjust- 
ment, Mr. Turner believes that the boards 
and missionaries have done their work in 
a highly creditable way. 

In all bodies the tendency is to in- 
tegrate missionary education with the re- 
ligious education program of the church. 
The author says, “Missionary education is 
an essential part of the entire program of 
religious education. It is that part which 
deals with Christianity as it expresses it- 


self in service, and all church members 
must be taught the challenges to such ex- 
pression, feel the urge to it, and learn 
the channels through which it is made 
effective.” The denominational programs 
are summarized and the cost reported for 
each church. A brief discussion of “the 
channels of missionary education in the 
local church “constitutes a valuable refer- 
ence for pastor and superintendent. The 
organization and set-up of missionary 
education are described. The mission 
study class seems to be the most suc- 
cessful form of education, and the num- 
ber of such classes and students is in- 
creasing rather rapidly. An attempt is 
made to evaluate results. The missionary 
drama, the project, the school of mis- 
sions, institutes, conferences, reading cir- 
cles and teacher-training are discussed 
and appraised. It is the opinion of the 
author that “One can scarcely help being 
impressed with the quantity and quality 
of missionary education material made 
available by denominational and interde- 
nominational agencies.” There is a bib- 
liography of sixteen titles. A better sum- 
mary in so brief a compass would be diffi- 
cult to make. 

We cannot deal in detail with Doctor 
Sadler’s report in volume 6 on “Some 
Phases of Religious Education” in Japan, 
or with the relevant sections in volume 3 
by the Appraisers. Evidence is offered 
to prove that between 1910 and 1929 
Sunday schools increased from 1,169 to 
3,332, while pupils increased from 98,830 
to 237,773. It seems fair to assume that 
the church in Japan is perpetuating itself 
by passing its traditions on to the young, 
within and without its membership, with 
as much or more success than the church 
in America—despite the fact that the 
specialist in religious education finds lit- 
tle to commend in the situation. 

Doctor Sadler found six missionaries 
adequately prepared for work in this 
field. He found that “adequate leader- 
ship in religious education either among 
missionaries or Japanese leaders is so 
rare as to be negligible.” In all Sunday 
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schools pupil participation is almost 
wholly absent (as it is, indeed, in Japa- 
nese public schools), materials are poor, 
and teaching bad. In a comparison of 
Buddhist with Christian Sunday schools 
the advantage seems to be on the whole 
with the Christians—but the growth in 
recent years has been more rapid in the 
Buddhist schools. 

In spite of obvious weaknesses, the 
opinions quoted by Doctor Sadler as typi- 
cal of the judgment of Japanese and mis- 
sionary leaders agree in general with this 
from Dr. William Axling who is described 
as perhaps the best known foreign 
Christian leader in Japan: “The Sunday 
school is the most vigorous and vital 
phase of the Christian enterprise in Japan 
today.” It is also noteworthy that “Sun- 
day schools constitute by all odds the 
largest phase of the Christian enterprise 
in Japan, and this large phase of the work 
is controlled and administered almost ex- 
clusively by Japanese.” 

Doctor Sadler’s report includes news- 
paper evangelism, Christian literature, 
and work among students, and concludes 
with certain suggestions for improvement. 
Much emphasis is given to continued 
financial support from America and to 
the contributions of American specialists 
who may be invited for limited periods 
of service. The comment to be made here 
is that despite the reiterated insistence of 
nationals on the desirability of such short- 
term westerners there is strong reason 
to doubt whether they would be particu- 
larly useful in solving local problems— 
desirable as they would be for the pro- 
motion of good-will and the stimulation 
of Japanese leaders. 

A vital link in the process of religious 
education is the theological schools. On 
this topic there is a special brief report 


by Doctor Guy, the director of the study 
for Japan. The writer knows of no 
major mission field where, with respect 
to duplication, conservatism, inadequacy 
of program, and waste of money, con- 
ditions are worse than in respect to 
theological education in Japan. Seven- 
teen institutions were included in the 
study, six of which have been established 
since 1920 and seven before 1900. Doctor 
Sadler thinks “that at least three-fourths 
of the present theological seminaries 
should and perhaps could be eliminated” ; 
and this opinion is shared by the rest of 
the Fact-finders and many missionaries. 
The seminaries are out of touch with so- 
cial realities, and the ministers trained by 
them are theological and conventional in 
preaching and church methods, in the 
view of the Laymen. No fact in the mis- 
sionary situation in Japan is more dis- 
turbing. 

Looking at the seven supplementary 
volumes and “Rethinking Missions” the 
reviewer is disposed to say that they 
represent a highly significant piece of 
work, unparalleled in several respects by 
anything in the past, and that the work 
is as well done as could be expected under 
the circumstances. Nowhere else will 
there be found so great an amount and 
variety of material that is so objective 
and comprehensive. There is no convinc- 
ing word concerning the future, nor is 
there, in the writer’s view, any adequate 
psychology or sociology of missions. In 
view of the drastic contraction of mis- 
sionary work on account of failing budg- 
ets, many specific recommendations are 
irrelevant ; but it is the writer’s very clear 
conviction that Fact-finders and Apprais- 
ers are profoundly honest in statement 
and essentially sound in conclusion. 
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NCE there were books of travel 

called “Rollo books.” Quaint little 
books with steel engravings showing a 
prim little boy in long trousers. The 
books told about his travels with his uncle 
in London and Europe. They described 
famous places and discanted upon history 
in learned words and long sentences. 
They were pedagogical in style, Rollo 
asking questions and his uncle answering. 
They were good books in their day and 
no doubt imparted much inspiration to 
the aspiring youth, but where are they 
now? Children’s rooms do not know 
them nor public libraries. Hidden away 
in attics or occasionally pushed back be- 
hind the row of books in the book-cases 
of some old settler, they lie faded and 
yellow with age. Even the grandfather 
who loved them acknowledges, “People 
don’t read that kind any more.” So also 
the “Pansy books” and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps are falling into oblivion. The 
good old “stand-bys” of Thackeray, Scott, 
and Dickens are more talked about than 
read. Even the ardent Scotchman will 





*For the bibliography from which the books in this 
article are taken, see World-fellowship People by Grace 
D. Phillips, published by the Friendship Press, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


say, “People wouldn’t enjoy reading 
Scott today the way we used to.” On 
the occasion of his centennial they 


thronged the art galleries of Scotland fea- 
turing his portraits. They never tired of 
listening to stories about him, but read 
him? “There are too many descriptions 
and his books are too long,” they say. 
So likewise many a missionary book 
has had its day and been pushed aside. 
Not because the subject of the book was 
no longer worth knowing or no longer 
needed to be known, but because the book 
was written in a style that people will 
not read today. It used to be thought 
necessary to devote half the book to the 
ancestry and early childhood of the one 
being written about. Even when half- 
way through the book the author did get 
his subject across the ocean, very little 
space was given to the people of the 
country where he worked. They were 
the “heathen.” Their atrocities and their 
conversions formed a good background 
for the exploits of the missionary-hero, 
but otherwise they were given little prom- 
inence in the book. In these days of 
face-to-face acquaintance with people of 
all races, we have risen above the word 
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“heathen.” We know too much about 
the nationals of all countries to allow them 
to be slighted in any missionary study. In 
fact, interest in the national often outruns 
interest in the missionary. The change in 
our religious beliefs and attitudes has 
made impossible the pious atmosphere of 
many early missionary books. Altogether 
is it any wonder that missionary books in 
general have been unpopular? The mis- 
sionary sections of our libraries show 
rows of old dusty books yellow with age. 
They are so seldom read that they can not 
be kept clean. They are so out of date 
that no one wants to read them. What 
to do? These missionary pioneers were 
great men. Their names should not die. 
Their days were days of great events. 
Those events should make thrilling read- 
ing. 

A few years ago there appeared a book 
by Honoré Willsie Morrow called 
Splendor of God and at last we have a 
fascinating story of the life of Adoniram 
Judson. Within two years it had been 
read nearly thirty times in one library, 
whereas no biography of Judson in that 
library had ever before been known to 
have been read. There are no tedious 
introductory chapters, no long explana- 
tions of religious beliefs. It launches 
right into the marvelous events of Jud- 
son’s life in India. We are shown a 
drama built upon his daring and perse- 
verance. Laid low by fever, his house 
burned down, thrown into a dungeon, he 
always rose up and went on with his 
translating. No amount of persecution 
by the Hindus could swerve him from his 
high purpose on their behalf. His wife 
makes as beautiful and as tragic a heroine 
as one could want. Delicate though she 
was, he was not one step ahead of her in 
courage and endurance. She was alone 
in some of the most perilous situations 
and she often pointed the way for him 
to go. There is many a hero among the 
Indians as well. The life is written in 
smooth and easy style and moves with 
swift action. What if the book does omit 
the last few years of Judson’s life? No 


achievement or event of significance is 
omitted and the fictional style achieves 
readers and makes an impression where 
no prosey biography did. 

Soon after the appearance of this book 
came R. J. Campbell’s life of Livingstone 
and again people were drawn into reading 
the life of one of the early missionaries. 
There had been more readable biographies 
written for Livingstone than for Judson, 
but in this portrayal Campbell did some- 
thing for Livingstone that had never been 
done so well before. He discarded the 
mechanical hero and gave us a rugged, 
warm human being, faults and all—an 
immense gain in feeling for the man. So 
one by one the pioneer missionaries are 
finding their way into modern books and 
being brought to life again. The Student 
Christian Movement and the Doubleday- 
Doran Company have both been publish- 
ing new biographies of our early mission- 
aries. 

Something else is happening. Thrilling 
books are being written about modern 
missionaries, too. One of the first of 
these was the autobiography of S. Hall 
Young, Hall Young of Alaska. Mr. 
Young was the first missionary to Alaska 
and his life there covered three important 
epochs: the transition of the Indians 
from savagery to civilization, geographical 
exploration and discovery headed by John 
Muir, and the gold rush to the Klondike. 
He is a gifted story-teller and, with these 
experiences, his life becomes a book of 
adventure such as is rarely found. No 
less is it a book of passionate devotion to 
Christ and the ideals of the Christian re- 
ligion. Mr. Young was a real missionary 
for our modern times,—one who minis- 
tered to the whole life, who was funda- 
mentally religious without being osten- 
sibly so. Another biography of a modern 
missionary is The Man from an African 
Jungle. This tells the adventure of W. C. 
Wilcox. Who ever heard of a humorous 
missionary book? Here is proof that 
times change. This is one and it is irre- 
sistible. He sees the funny side of every- 
thing. From monkeys to pious priest, 
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nothing escapes him. The book is ro- 
mance, missionary labors, and fun thrown 
against the background of Africa’s chat- 
tering parrots, crying bush-babies and 
prowling animals. Romance among sav- 
ages is a surprise, but humor in a mis- 
sionary book is just out of nature. Amidst 
all, he shows Africans of keen minds and 
lovable characters, and arouses real ad- 
miration for them. A book from Africa 
in which all who read it delight is Jungles 
Preferred. In the primeval days of Liv- 
ingstone, we expected fights with savages 
and hair-breadth escapes from wild ani- 
mals, but Janet Miller pushes back the 
curtains of civilization and in the heart of 
Central Africa finds life today as wild as 
ever it was. Bushmen shriek with terror 
at their first sight of a white person, ele- 
phants tramp into her very garden, a 
leopard is shot while crouching to leap 
onto her own auto, and “a whole grand 
opera troup” of wild animals give con- 
certs nightly. In the daytime the wild 
animals slink away and the fauna and 
flora hold the stage. The heavy fragrance 
and riot of color vie with giant ferns and 
trees eighty feet tall. But the African 
people are her greatest interest. Her 
pages are filled with their wisdom and 
their ignorance, their courage and their 
fears, their needs and their pathetic grati- 
tude. Central Africa has plenty of attrac- 
tions for the explorer and adventurer, so 
also has it for the missionary. Doctor 
Janet found it a great satisfaction to 
bring these people relief of mind and 
body. 

We are not only having a revival of in- 
terest in the great pioneer missionaries 
and in modern missionaries who are ap- 
pearing in biography, we are also having 
numerous biographies of the nationals 
from all the far-away countries and from 
many of the races that need to be better 
known. Many years ago we had biog- 
raphies of three nationals—an African, a 
Negro and a North American Indian— 
but only the life of Crowther was then 
thought of as a missionary book. He had 
been converted and had become a bishop 


and a missionary to his own people. But 
the power of the book lay not merely in 
the narrations about the people of his 
country and his achievements with them, 
it lay especially in the study it afforded of 
his own character and development. 
Samuel Adjai Crowther was a living ex- 
ample of what could be accomplished for 
the African by civilization and Chris- 
tianity. To read the story of his life was 
to know him personally and to be aroused 
to a belief in him and in his people. With- 
in twenty years he had become civilized 
and educated and had gone back to 
Africa as missionary to his own people. 
A man who was made bishop by the 
United Church of England, and who was 
honored by clergy, officials, and kings of 
Europe must have been a man of no 
mean ability. No matter what his color 
or his country, there must be more of his 
caliber where he came from. Bishop 
Crowther’s greatest influence lay in the 
fact that he was one of the people whom 
he represented. Booker T. Washington 
was not classed as a missionary, but his 
autobiography is likewise valuable for in- 
terpretation of his race. Although Up 
from Slavery has always been given great 
praise, both it and its author were long 
looked upon mainly as curiosities. Now 
in these days of “the Negro problem” all 
works by Negroes are given first place in 
our study of their race. What more help- 
ful than their biography? Watching the 
ignorant, ragged little black boy make 
himself a leading educator and Tuskegee 
a recognized institution, cannot fail to win 
champions for him and his people. It is 
to be regretted that we do not have more 
Negro biography. Of course we shall in 
time, but for the present Up from Slavery 
is an admirable missionary book to the 
white race on behalf of the Negro. 
Wouldn’t Booker T. be surprised? We 
are also going back to Eastman’s Indian 
Boyhood and finding it important as a 
missionary book. Curiously that the races 
we have considered the most backward 
should be among the first to show the pos- 
sibilities of racial biography. Books de- 
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picting the wild life of the Indians and 
interpreting their ideals are especially 
precious. The Indians who lived in those 
early days are rapidly passing away and 
few of them write the English language 
well enough to tell what they know. The 
intimacy and fervor of Eastman’s books 
mark them as of the first rank. Along 
with them, should be put Long Lance. 
His autobiography is a veritable epic of 
wild life and adjustment to civilization 
with a climax of loyalty and heroism for 
Indian ideals. The dialogue in chapter 
nine between the Indian and the white 
missionary should be read by all would- 
be missionaries. There are other Indian 
biographies. This year has seen a great 
out-pouring of them. Now we have in 
book form the lives of Plenty-Coups, 
Pocahontas, Pretty Shield, Wah’ Kon- 
Tah, Black Elk, Standing Bear and Sit- 
ting Bull. No missionary need lack for 
first-hand information as to Indian life 
and character. 

The Orient early contributed some 
notable biography. Tagore’s Reminis- 
cences and Sugimoto’s Daughter of the 
Samurai will always be classics. Reading 
such books changes even “anti’s” into 
missionaries in spite of themselves. The 
“Reminiscences” are regrettably incom- 
plete as biography but do nevertheless 
afford acquaintance with the character 
and philosophy of a great Indian. Though 
he be a Hindu, the meariings he finds in 
life fit well with our Christian teachings. 
This is what he says of death, “The all- 
pervading pressure of worldly existence 
compensates itself by balancing life 
against death, and thus it does not crush 
us. The terrible weight of an unopposed 
life force has not to be endured by 
man. ...” Tagore is always poetical 
and always spiritual. A Daughter of the 
Samurai is the most beautiful of world- 
fellowship books. It was written with 
the avowed purpose of drawing America 
and Japan into a close understanding of 
each other. The high spirituality of the 
book manifests Madam Sugimoto’s devo- 
tion to the cause. She has lived many 


years of her life in America, and her love 
for both countries has constrained her to 
be a missionary to both of them. She tells 
Japan that Americans are “a great people, 
with nothing cramped or repressed about 
them; both admirable and faulty in a 
great way; with large person, generous 
purse, broad mind, strong heart, and free 
soul.” And she gives America intimate 
revelations of the beauty of Japanese cus- 
toms and the courage and spirituality of 
the Japanese people. It’s a kiss in Amer- 
ica and a bow in Japan, but even Amer- 
icans must bow to the constraint of emo- 
tion and the high ideals expressed by that 
Japanese bow. We are different, but 
when we understand we shall love. Mrs. 
Sugimoto is yearning that we shall “love 
one another.” The autobiography of 
Markino, When I Was a Child in Japan, 
is not so well known but is valuable for 
missionary purposes because he was not a 
Ciristian and was not greatly enamored 
o’: our civilization. He freely gives the 
oriciit2i point of view, but interspersed 
with such dashes of humor as to win at- 
tention and avoid creating ill will. We 
do not mind seeing ourselves as the Japa- 
nese see us when he says of missionaries, 
“Don’t make such an awful artificially 
trembling voice in front of me. But kind- 
ly teach me.” Or when he speaks of 
newly married American couples as 
“sticky.” 

Of late years the Orient has brought 
forth other biographies. Her riches are 
only beginning to be made known. We 
can not afford to miss the international 
characters that come from Japan. Noguchi 
is one, the man who gave his life for the 
cause of finding the yellow fever germ. 
How he fought his way up from the 
peasant class is an arousing exposition of 
Japanese character. “A mind more vig- 
orous than fire” could not be daunted by 
any hardship. With consecrated devotion 
to study, eating little and sleeping under 
a stairway he managed to graduate in sci- 
ence both in Japan and in the United 
States. He early knew English, French, 
German, and Spanish. After only eleven 
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months in this country he is appearing 
before the National Academy of Sciences. 
By twenty-four he has attained a fellow- 
ship with the Rockefeller Institute. Soon 
he is lecturing abroad. Eventually Ger- 
many, Denmark, Africa, Ecuador, Brazil 
all know him. An omnivrous worker, 
his days swallowed up the nights. He 
could not be lured from the laboratory. 
The test tube and the microscope were 
his inseparable companions. To know 
Noguchi is to have a good introduction 
to the Japanese people. The life by Gus- 
tav Eckstein is worthy of the subject. 
Kagawa has long been an international 
character, but it is hardly possible to have 
a great biography of him while he is yet 
living. William Axling knows this, but 
he could not resist spreading abroad the 
light of Japan’s leading Christian. 
Kagawa has even been called the world’s 
leading Christian. He delved into the 
slums to abolish them and was not to be 
deterred by any fatal diseases nor even 
by attack upon his own eyesight. Be- 
cause of his crusade, the Japanese gov- 
ernment took up the work and is pushing 
it to completion. Because of his sympathy 
with the working class and his herculean 
efforts on their behalf, such changes are 
taking place in legislation and living con- 
ditions as will place Japan’s working class 
among the best of the world. Because of 
his vision, the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment is abroad in the land. Who knows 
but that his anti-war standard may yet 
win the day for world peace? The very 
nation which is now the fire-brand of the 
Orient and threatening the peace of the 
world, may one day be its peacemaker. 
And this because of Kagawa. His medi- 
tations are as soul-searching and exalting 
as those of our early Christian saints: 

Religion is the greatest of all arts... . Re- 
ligion alone is an art which takes in the whole 
of living and is an art of life itself. 


My sanctuary opens the moment I put my 
hand to the broom. With the motion of the 
duster a song of praise ascends. My work is 
blessed by the choir which dwells within my 
soul. I am myself the father confessor. I alone 
am the choir. I alone am the audience. In 
the sanctuary of my heart the purple flame of 
the burning incense arises. God, quietly listen- 


ing at the window of my soul open heavenward, 
hears the song which I offer. 

Let him who would meet God visit the prison 
cell before going to the temple. Before he goes 
to the church let him visit the hospital. Be- 
fore he reads his Bible, let him help the beggar 
standing at his door. 

From India come biographies galore of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Two writers excel— 
Romain Rolland and C. F. Andrews. It 
is impossible to understand India with- 
out knowing its saint. Andrews gives the 
background needed and quotes Gandhi at 
length. Being an admirer and personal 
friend of Gandhi and familiar with both 
Eastern and Western civilization, An- 
drews is able to show the struggle between 
Gandhi’s ideals and our civilization. 
There is no biased interpretation. Gandhi 
is left to speak for himself. The Mahatma 
is not easy for Westerners to understand, 
but this is a fascinating character study. 
The work by Rolland lacks Andrews’ per- 
sonal note. It is obviously written from 
a distance but gives reliable accounts of 
the man and his work. There are no out- 
bursts against the English, but the author 
is eloquent on behalf of Gandhi. 


Korea is a country not well known. It 
is particularly fortunate that we have 
Younghill Kang to tell us about it. His 
Grass Roof is a spicy chronicle of his 
own boyhood and takes the grass roof off 
for a panoramic view of peasant family 
life. Laughter, tears, visions, and poetry 
run riot through the book. A mischievous 
boy, a “crazy poet-uncle,” toiling, scold- 
ing, loving relatives and rampant Japa- 
nese—a whole troup of entertainers. The 
“crazy poet-uncle,” provoked by interrup- 
tion of his trend of thought, dashes off in 
his night clothes to the quiet of the rice 
fields. The small boy stages a fishing 
episode which spoils the best clothes of all 
the small boys and upsets the solemnity 
of the sacred festival at the ancestor’s 
tomb. The family cow and the little dog 
are rescue partners when a flood threatens 
to drown both them and the small boy. 
Emotionally, the high peak of the book is 
reached when the Japanese soldiers march 
in and take possession of the country. No 
one reading the Grass Roof could ever 
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doubt the Korean’s passion for his coun- 
try and his hatred of Japanese rule. “O 
stars and moon,” wailed the “crazy poet- 
uncle,” “how have you the heart to shine? 
Why not drop down by thunderstorm and 
cover all things up? . . . Don’t you know 
the soul of Korea is gone, passing away 
this night, and has left us behind like old 
clothes ?” 

Still Japan pushes ruthlessly forward 
trampling over other nations till her mili- 
tary class has well-nigh extinguished our 
faith in her. Yet still there are Sugimoto 
and Noguchi and Kagawa to set it burn- 
ing again. The lives of these three are 
enough proof that the military class does 
not truly represent Japan. These three 
are missionaries for Japan to the rest of 
the world. 

When we turn to China for biographies 
we are disappointed. As yet there is lit- 
tle. A Girl from China by Bessie Van 
Vorst is a thrilling tale of revolutionary 
plotting. It gives some history and shows 
the desperation and daring of the Chinese. 
Sheng Cheng is an autobiography of re- 
cent years but it cares only for the west- 
ernism that is transforming China and is 
bitter in tone. Princes Der Ling has 
some fascinating books, Kow Tow and 
Old Buddha but they are concerned only 
with court life and they are Manchu, not 
Chinese. We need a biography of Chinese 
daily life. Lady Hosie’s books are bio- 
graphical in character and fit the need ad- 
mirably. Two Gentlemen of China shows 
the daily life of an eminent family of the 
old order. Lady Hosie lived with the 
family for several weeks as one of them. 
They gave her refuge when she had to 
leave the legation during the war troubles 
of 1912. The charm of the book lies in 
the English woman’s appreciation of this 
Chinese family and theirs of her. No 
controversy is allowed to enter. She sim- 
ply shares with her readers her good fel- 
lowship with the family. We dine with 
them in their style, go visiting with them, 
enter into their plans, try on each others’ 
clothes, and laugh together. The rollick- 
ing, romping children and the teasing 


brother cause no end of fun and the witty 
father of the family adds greatly to the 
general enjoyment. Though we forget 
all else in the book, the Chinese spirit of 
good fellowship and fun will abide with 
us a precious perfume. Portrait of a 
Chinese Lady gives character sketches of 
many people Lady Hosie has met in her 
travels through China. There are inti- 
mate chapters from the lives of dainty, 
aristocratic Mrs. Sung and from Mrs. 
Wu, “the dauntless worker-bee,” so fear- 
ful for modern Chinese women in their 
adjustments to westernism. Long con- 
versations on marriage and self-support, 
sorrowful tales of concubines and the rad- 
ical modernism of Chinese girls arouse 
great sympathy for Chinese women of to- 
day. Mrs. Hosie hunts out the needy in 
lower decks, in alleys, and in the open 
country, and dines out with the élite in 
Shanghai and Peking. From poverty to 
luxury, we see it all. The book is a mov- 
ing picture of the many-sided life of 
vast China. A book of much, this type 
which has recently appeared is Nora 
Waln’s House of Exile. It tells of her 
two beautiful years living with a Chinese 
family. 

From other countries and races, have 
come fine biography: Life and Lineage 
of Dr. José Rizal by Austin Craig for 
the Philippines; Child of the Orient, 
Memoirs of Halidé Edib and biographies 
of Mustapha Kemal for Turkey; Mary 
Antin’s Promised Land, Ludwig Lew- 
isohn’s Mid-Channel, Gertrude Stern’s I 
am a Woman and a Jew (to mention only 
a few) for the Jews; Maria Botchkar- 
eva’s Life, Alice S. Blackwell’s Little 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolution, 
Chaliapin’s Pages from my Life, biog- 
raphies of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin for 
Russia; LaBagola, a different type from 
those we have formerly had for Africa. 
All peoples who are hated or feared need 
to be better understood and are, there- 
fore, coming to be included in missionary 
literature. 

All the story has not yet been told. Still 
marvelous people no longer counted 
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among the living are without adequate 
biography; Robert Moffat, Isabella Tho- 
burn, Doctor Shelton, Wilfred Grenfell, 
Bishop Cassell, Hudson Taylor. Not 
only missionaries, but nationals in every 
country. In India, Pandita Ramabai, 
Chundra Lela, Rabindranath Tagore. In 
China, many whom we do not yet know 
even by name. And there are whole coun- 
tries we have not found in biography ; the 
tropical countries, the far North, and the 
countries of Southern Europe. 
Biography is the most popular type of 
missionary literature. Its personal appeal 
makes it popular in any subject, but the 
change in methods of teaching is increas- 
ing the demand for it in missionary 
study. Modern emphasis on research and 
first-hand information makes a demand 
for books by the people to be studied as 
well as books about them. Modern mis- 
sions recognize that knowledge of the 
people we seek to Christianize is as im- 
portant as knowledge of the religion or 
science to be imparted. This raises auto- 
biography of nationals to primary impor- 
tance. It develops further that acquaint- 
ance with these nationals is often the best 
means of arousing interest in their race. 
Whether they be missionary or no 
makes little difference. You may have 
ever so much prejudice or ill will for a 
given race, yet meeting a superior, charm- 
ing person of that race will throw your 
antagonism out of balance. A ludicrous 
instance of that happened recently when 
the Sino-Japanese trouble was at its 
height. A young woman who was 
especially anti-Japanese and pro-Chinese 
was planning to take a position in China. 
Her enthusiasm over the prospect set her 
to making Chinese acquaintances every 
chance she found. One day she unex- 
pectantly came face to face with a most 
attractive looking Oriental girl. The 
stranger was evidently Chinese, the 
woman thought, so saluted her saying, “I 
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am wanting to know Chinese people. May 
I come to see you? But the girl answered 
sweetly, “I am Japanese.” Immediately 
all the old antipathies of the other were 
at attention while the cultured friendly 
Japanese manner went right on spinning 
its web of attractions around the unsus- 
pecting questioner. The Westerner could 
not be outdone in culture, so she had to 
explain that going to China soon was her 
reason for wanting to know Chinese peo- 
ple. (She was only approaching the white 
lie.) “But,” she added hastily, “I should 
like to know you also. May I call?” Call 
she did, and so thoroughly enjoyed the 
Japanese girl, that many visits were ex- 
changed and a lasting friendship estab- 
lished. In the end, the anti-Japanese feel- 
ing swayed and toppled over. So also 
Etsu Sugimoto is winning, Halidé Edib, 
Younghill Kang, Rabindranath Tagore 
and a score of other so-called “foreign- 
ers.” Many a foreigner met in biography 
has become a friend and made friends for 
his race. Biography from nationals of the 
races and countries we seek to Christian- 
ize is proving a great missionary influence 
upon general readers. It seems even to 
work upon the missionary! And not only 
from the peoples we seek but from those 
we do not seek. Especially important are 
these unsought people. Nothing like the 
power of the unexpected! Speaking of 
the influence of these nationals as “mis- 
sionary” would probably appeal to most 
of them as quite a joke but they are an 
increasing factor in strengthening the 


‘cause of world-fellowship and interna- 
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tionalism. All the greater, that they have 
not been branded as “missionary.” 

The awakening in missionary litera- 
ture has scarcely more than begun. Al- 
ready it has brought a higher grade of 
writing and has broadened in character 
till it includes work from those to whom 
it takes the Christian message. What next? 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL EDUCATION THROUGH 
GROUP TRAVEL* 


CHARLES E. HENDRY 


Associate Professor of Sociology, George Williams College, Chicago 


ITHIN the last ten years group 

travel has taken on new meaning 
and new momentum. It has been demon- 
strated that under competent supervision 
travel can yield substantial and signifi- 
cant educational outcomes. Group travel, 
however, demands the development of as 
specialized a set of objectives, skills, 
techniques, and resources as is required, 
let us say, in the field of camping. This 
account deals with one deliberate attempt 
to mobilize recent travel experience for 
experimental purposes. 

The Y. M. C. A. began foreign travel 
service for older boys and young men in 
1924. This program continued on a small 
experimental scale until 1932, when 346 
boys and girls shared a European travel 
experience for that summer. This tour 
service has made it possible for American 
youth, ranging in age from 16 to 20, to 
visit sixteen European countries, China, 


*Mr. Hendry was asked to describe this unusual ex- 
periment in which travel and attendance at A Century 
of Progress Exposition became instruments in moral and 
religious education. 

he April quarterly will present the Des Moines ex- 
periment in community forums. The Editorial Com- 
mittee will welcome suggestions concerning other sig- 
nificant experiments in religious and moral education. 
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Japan, Korea, and eight countries in 
South America. 

In the fall of 1932 it became apparent 
that many boys and girls were planning 
to visit the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago during the summer of 
1933. Here was an opportunity to ex- 
tend group travel in America and test 
the application of the best European and 
other foreign travel experience at the 
home base. Preparations were set in mo- 
tion. Local associations across the coun- 
try were contacted. The Y. W. C. A. was 
approached. A thoroughgoing co-educa- 
tional program was undertaken. Before 
the summer closed 2,060 boys and girls, 
from twenty-four different states, spent 
a week in Chicago under the auspices of 
the Y Century of Progress Tours. 

Central in the thinking of Roy Soren- 
son, the director, and of those he selected 
to share in the development of the Y Cen- 
tury of Progress Tours, was a social edu- 
cational purpose. Here was a unique con- 
centration of resources, set down in the 
midst of a metropolis, a veritable labora- 
tory for the study of contemporary 
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American culture. Here was the chance 
of a lifetime to help the youth of Amer- 
ica see the sweep of science and the 
triumph of technology in the perspective 
of the years and under the restraint of 
constant awareness of pyramiding prob- 
lems on every hand. Here was a tre- 
mendous opportunity to take young 
America on an inspection tour of the new 
world. But how to get through the miles 
of maze-like exhibits and emerge with 
clear-cut meanings? How to penetrate 
beneath the ballyhoo and the altogether 
skewed emphasis on progress? In a word, 
how would one go about the task of help- 
ing adolescent boys and girls view a cen- 
tury of change with benefit of balance and 
critical insight? 

Obviously, a purpose of this character 
influenced substantially every aspect of 
the Tour enterprise. It dictated the tone 
and temper of publicity; it largely de- 
termined personal selection ; it formed the 
major consideration in determining itiner- 
aries. The very buildings in which the 
Tour members were housed,—the George 
Williams College and the McGill Memor- 
ial Residence—in contrast to hotel accom- 
modations, contributed an atmosphere 
that harmonized with the deeper signifi- 
cance of the enterprise. 

Very early in the planning it became 
clear that a few key ideas, around which 
visits to the Fair and visits around the 
city could be organized, were needed, in 
order to simplify and facilitate under- 
standing and interpretation. A map of 
the Exposition was examined. Possibly 
Ogburn’s writings on social change in- 
fluenced our thinking at this point. At 
any rate the scheme suddenly emerged in 
the process of discussion. Science—in- 
vention—social change—social problems 
—social science! The sequence seemed to 
meet our needs perfectly. And, besides, 
these five key ideas lent themselves beau- 
tifully to organization both of itineraries 
and supplemental resource material. 

Daily itineraries at the Fair were out- 
lined according to these five key ideas. 
After viewing the total Exposition from 
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Lake Michigan aboard a chartered boat 
the first evening, the grounds were di- 
vided into appropriate areas. The first 
day was centered principally in the Hall 
of Science and emphasis was placed on 
the meaning of the scientific method and 
its impact on our modern world. The 
second day was centered in the General 
Exhibits Building. Here was found a 
great variety of new inventions demon- 
strating the relationship between tech- 
nological advance and industrial achieve- 
ment. The influence of science and in- 
vention in accelerating social change was 
the theme of the third day. At that time 
the Mayan Temple and the Indian tribes 
living in their accustomed shelters and go- 
ing about their usual activities were seen 
in contrast to the display of modern 
homes, the great automotive exhibits and 
modern transportation, and all was dram- 
atized in the superb “Wings of a Cen- 
tury.” But with social change came an in- 
creasing number of social problems. The 
result has been the expansion of the so- 
cial sciences and particularly the exten- 
sion of the functions of government. The 
next day, therefore, was spent in the Hall 
of Social Science and the Federal and 
States group of buildings. 

Visits to the Fair were confined to 
afternoons and evenings. Each morning, 
after Assembly, while one group re- 
mained at the College for rest or recrea- 
tion, the other Tour members were taken 
to points of interest in Chicago itself. 
Each person had an opportunity to visit 
five of the following places: the N. B. C. 
studios in the Merchandise Mart, the 
Stock Yards, Marshall Field’s, the Rosen- 
wald Museum of Science and Industry, a 
Boulevard Tour, Lincoln Park, China- 
town, Hull House, the Ghetto at Maxwell 
Street, and the University of Chicago. 
On Saturday evening the boys and girls 
chose between eating at Tai Doug’s in 
Chinatown or at Hull House, near the 
Ghetto. 

Three principles were adopted at the 
outset. First, something should be done 
to set the expectancies of these high 
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school persons before they started off for 
each day’s experience. Second, whatever 
materials were used must be made as 
vivid and vital as could possibly be 
achieved. Third, leadership must be de- 
centralized. The plan called for one local 
leader to accompany every ten persons. 
Leaders’ meetings were held each morn- 
ing before breakfast and special materials 
were prepared for supervisory purposes. 

With these principles in mind two dif- 
ferent kinds of supplemental resource 
material were developed. Five reels of 
motion pictures were prepared, using a 
‘teen age boy and his dad as the charac- 
ters throughout. These followed the se- 
quence already determined upon. The 
first reel, “Somebody Had to Discover 
It,” dealt with the method of basic sci- 
ence. The boy and his dad reproduced 
in the kitchen of their home a series of 
experiments in electromagnetism. The 
second reel, “Some Famous Beginnings,” 
caught up the most important recent in- 
ventions in power, transportation, com- 
munication, and lighting and again the 
father and son carried on some of the 
experimentation themselves. The third 
and fourth reels, ‘““The Urban Pattern,” 
took the modern city and traced the struc- 
tural pattern that has been produced in 
the wake of social change. These two 
reels represent a rather successful pioneer 
attempt to describe and interpret the na- 
ture of the growth of a modern city. The 
fifth and final reel, “Social Science,” pic- 
tures the manner in which a modern guid- 
ance clinic (in this instance the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research) 
about the task of understanding and deal- 
ing with a maladjusted personality. It is 
used as illustrative of the way in which 
social science, as contrasted with physical 
science, is beginning to deal with some of 
the more fundamental social problems 
which have been deposited in the sweep 
of social change. 

These motion pictures are each four 
hundred feet in length and take approxi- 
mately fourteen minutes to show. They 
formed the last third of each morning’s 
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assembly. Their value, both from the 
standpoint of stimulating attendance and 
enlisting attention, as well as in vividly 
interpreting the key ideas selected for 
emphasis, can hardly be overrated. 

The other resource developed was a 
manual, a sixty-four page booklet, en- 
titled Youth Inspects the New World. It 
was thought desirable to prepare a run- 
ning story, richly illustrated, which partly 
because of its souvenir aspect, would be 
prized and carefully examined by Tour 
members. The visit to the Century of 
Progress Exposition was made the oc- 
casion, so to speak, for producing what 
might be termed a juvenile illustrated edi- 
tion of Recent Social Trends. Recent So- 
cial Trends, the report of Hoover’s Re- 
search Committee, was used freely in its 
preparation. 

A copy of Youth Inspects the New 
W orld was presented to each Tour mem- 
ber. The manual contains, in addition to 
messages from Rufus C. Dawes and Roy 
Sorenson, statements by Dr. Henry Crew 
and Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, an animated 
map of Chicago and many pictures of 
buildings at the Fair and in Chicago itself 
—all of which constitute what may be re- 
garded as souvenir items—a key chapter 
on “The Modern City,” and eight supple- 
mentary chapters, each dealing with some 
major function of living carried on within 
the modern community—Making a Home, 
Making a Living, Getting an Education, 
Keeping Healthy, Using Leisure, Gov- 
erning Ourselves, Being a Good Neigh- 
bor, and Making a Better World. A final 
chapter contains a large variety of sug- 
gested resources keyed to the various 
chapters in the manual, under the caption 
“Group Program Suggestions.” 

The attempt was made in this manual 
to take a critical look at modern life as 
it is lived in the average urban commun- 
ity. In each section attention is directed 
to how things got that way, some of the 
most crucial problems, and to elements in 
the immediate outlook that indicate prob- 
able directions ahead. It was intended 
that the manual and the movies, probably 
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to a lesser degree, would be used after the 
Tour members returned to their homes. 
In all probability it will be read by other 
members of the family, in which case dis- 
cussion around the dining table may be 
expected. The educational value of such 
an outcome might be quite considerable. 
In other instances leaders of groups will 
use the manual as a basis of group dis- 
cussion. The Tour staff has deliberately 
encouraged this sort of follow up. 
Earlier reference was made to a morn- 
ing Assembly. Each morning, beginning 
with Tuesday and ending with Saturday, 
the entire Tour group for the week was 
invited to attend an Assembly lasting 
from 9 a. m. to 9:45 a. m. After some 
experimentation this occasion became 
both popular, viewed by the regularity of 
attendance, and significant, judged by the 
comments expressed by leaders and boys 
alike. Three main objectives determined 
the nature of the Assembly programs. 
Esprit de corps was built up through 
having a ten- or fifteen-minute period of 
singing and stunts of one sort and an- 
other. Harry D. Edgren, who handled 
this phase of the program during the 
greater part of the summer, showed un- 
usual facility in achieving this result. 
Groups were cailed on to participate. In- 
dividuals with special talent from the 
groups themselves were used. During 
the first weeks students from a nearby 
dancing school and elocutionists were 
imported. This type of entertainment 
failed completely to fill the bill. Later, as 
we came to rely on the resources of our 
own group, and, particularly, as leaders 
were humorously worked in, the spirit of 
the total group reached high levels. A 
second objective reflected in the Assem- 
bly program was the attempt to help the 
boys anticipate the chief items in the day’s 
itinerary. This was done by using a 
large colored map of the Fair and by 
drawings placed on a blackboard on the 
stage. A third objective was that of 
helping to get at the deeper meanings of 
what they were about to see or of what 
they had seen the day before. To accom- 
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plish this brief chalk talks were intro- 
duced. Simple but basic ideas, reinforced 
and made vivid by illustrations and dia- 
grams, were used. A somewhat informal 
manner was adopted by the speaker. The 
talk was followed immediately by the 
showing of a reel of motion pictures. 

The chief difficulties encountered in- 
volved the physical accommodations. The 
Assembly room was not well ventilated 
and on very hot days, even as early as 9 
o'clock in the morning, the room was al- 
most unbearable. Also, the room was not 
well suited for showing motion pictures. 
The blinds were inadequate, necessitating 
the use of large portable screens, which 
added still more to the difficulty of air 
circulation. Other than the room itself 
the only limitations in the Assembly were 
in ourselves. At first it was extremely 
difficult to telescope into fifteen minutes 
of talk what one felt could only be ade- 
quately handled in, let us say, a couple 
of hours. Gradually, however, the fallacy 
of this became recognized and the person 
involved, in this case the present writer, 
became happily realistic, cut his pattern 
to fit the cloth, and that difficulty was no 
more. 

Not the least useful device used in 
making this experience one in which so- 
cial education was conspicuous was the 
service held Sunday evenings at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago chapel, under the lead- 
ership of Dean Charles W. Gilkey, Dr. 
W. C. Bower, and others. This followed 
a guided tour of the University itself. 
Here, in the quiet of a majestic cathedral, 
aided by the meditation which music al- 
ways throws around one, and by a 
thoughtful and sympathetic speaker, 
youth was given an opportunity to or- 
ganize the impressions of six days of un- 
ceasing exploration and adventure under 
the stimulation and perspective of re- 
ligion. 

During the course of the summer the 
tour members were asked to answer a 
series of questions which the staff used 
to test the effectiveness of the program 
and to guide the chapel speakers in pre- 
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paring their talks. One question read; 
What are some of the problems or ques- 
tions that have been raised in your mind 
as a result of your week in Chicago which 
you want to get straightened out in your 
thinking? The following answers are 
rather typical : 

Where does space end? 

Which is correct, the scientific version 
or the religious version? (These first two 
questions were asked by a ten-year-old 
boy.) 

What idea has a boy in mind when he 
buys about four or five canes? 

Where science will end up at? 

The workings of the Bell Telephone. 

The working of television. 

Does true science conflict with true re- 
ligion? Science investigates thoroughly 
before accepting, while Christianity, a 
true religion, accepts facts by faith rather 
than through observation. 

How this great experience was brought 
together to give so much extra education 
and excitement. 

How is traffic regulated? 

Will the World’s Fair help stop the de- 
pression? 

Total cost of the Fair? 

How many foreigners come to this 
country to see the Fair? 

Why the difference between scientific 
progress and progress in social science 
(by leader) ? 

If that is the new kind of buildings, 
would they last very long? 

Wondering how the Planetarium is 
worked ? 

How machinery can be made to help 
civilization and employment instead of 
being harmful? 

The problem of the foreign settlement 
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—they seem to be a small government by 
themselves. 

How the poor classes of people live in 
Chicago. 

Why cannot they have good drinking 
water ? 

Why negroes should be as high as 
whites. 

How colored people should be re- 
garded. 

The things that I have yet to learn. 

The social problems of city life—how 
to get the slums cleared up. 

Try to puzzle out some of the knotty 
problems of social science. 

Since the end of the tours proper there 
has been a great demand for both the 
manual and the movies. The first edition 
of Youth Inspects the New World’ has 
been exhausted and a revised edition, con- 
taining an introduction by Prof. F. 
Ogburn and several new pictographs by 
Harold Haydon, is now on the press. The 
manual is being used in a number of high 
schools and colleges as a textbook on so- 
cial science. A number of church school 
groups have adopted it as a basis for 
study and discussion. 

During the summer of 1934, in re- 
sponse to many requests that the tour 
plan be repeated on a larger scale, arrange- 
ments will be made in Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, Schenectady, and Bos- 
ton, as well as in Chicago, and will be 
coordinated with the World Y Tours to 
Europe. In this manner the youth of 
America will be given a further oppor- 
tunity to view their changing world. 





1. Copies of Youth Inspects the New World can be 
secured through Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. The price of the revised edition will 
be 75 cents. 





























A NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND A NEW EDUCATION* 


PAUL A. WITTY 


Professor of Education, Northwestern University 


WO books upon Educational Psy- 
chology have appeared _ recently 
which, in their attempts to make psy- 
chology contribute usefully to an under- 
standing of educational problems, depart 
radically from the usual presentation in 
arrangement of topics and in selection of 
materials. One book was written by 
S. L. Pressey ; the other by J. L. Mursell. 
The work of Pressey reflects the re- 
volt against the stereotype that has been 
educational psychology: namely, (a) the 
original nature of man (including usually 
a diluted and hopeless presentation of the 
physiological basis of behavior) ; (b) the 
laws of learning (abstractions culled fre- 
quently from observations of animals and 
by analogy applied to man); (c) indi- 
vidual differences, the bulwark of educa- 
tional courses with its appalling array of 
“data.” Not only has this pyramid been 
demolished, but a new foundation has 
been rather firmly established. The 
original nature of man (physiological 
bases) are viewed, I believe, rightly, as 
important only as they contribute to one’s 
understanding of child development and 
growth. Physical growth is discussed, 





*Review-discussion of: Psychology and the New Edu- 
cation, by S. L. Pressey. New York: Harper’s 1933, 
pp. 594. The Psychology of Secondary and School 
Teaching, by J. L. Mursell. New York: . Nor- 
ton, 1932, pp. 468. 
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not as a culmination of reflex organiza- 
tion, and certainly not as a mild physio- 
logical background, but rather as a proc- 
ess in which physique and physical ma- 
turity affect the child’s desire and readi- 
ness for learning. A discussion follows 
which emphasizes and illustrates the sub- 
tle and manifold ways in which health 
may influence atiainment and attitude in 
school. In addition, therapeutic measures 
are suggested and practically illustrated. 

After a brief portrayal of the child 
and his place in society, the author aptly 
turns to a major psychological problem 
which confronts every teacher: How can 
the teacher identify and relate success- 
fully the interests (felt-needs) of pupils 
to school work? Two lines of evidence are 
utilized to answer this question: (a) the 
research studies of play and (b) the find- 
ings concerning the frequency and the 
nature oi children’s interests in reading, 
“movies,” and vocations. The character- 
istic play, reading, and vocational inter- 
ests of children are assembled according 
to preference and frequency indexes for 
boys and for girls. This presentation, so 
sketchily and confusingly treated by most 
writers, is clear, and it is sharply de- 
limited. The reviewer knows of no other 
discussion wherein the interest factor is 
so singularly well-treated as it relates to 








individual and social growth. Many writ- 
ers have insisted that the potentialities 
of the schoolroom are almost limitless in 
controlling interest and incentive. But 
the person who attempts control must 
know the characteristic interests of de- 
veloping children. - This chapter sets in 
bold relief certain strong interests, and 
treats their modifiability with clarity. Of 
course, the author stresses the limitations 
of uncritical and unchecked use of these 
interests in education. He shows the 
transitoriness of some interests, and he 
insists that interest and accomplishment 
are nourished by success. Nevertheless, 
the effective teacher will see that each 
child has the joy of sensed success. Im- 
perative is it therefore that work be ad- 
justed to capacity, as well as interest, in 
a way such that each child can succeed. 

The adjustment of educational goals to 
individual differences is indeed a complex 
and harrassing problem. Pressey believes 
that the teacher should be particularly 
concerned with an intelligent provision 
for individual differences resulting from 
some combination of four factors: meth- 
ods of work; emotional adjustment; gen- 
eral information and skill; and innate 
mental capacity. Curriculum modifica- 
tions and individual prognoses should be 
effected after one has studied the child’s 
entire previous history and his social 
background. An outline for case-study 
(including many relevant factors in ad- 
justment) is given, and this is followed 
by several clear and sound individual 
studies and diagnoses. 

In his treatment of learning Pressey 
directs attention again to the significance 
of individual differences, to the limita- 
tions as well as the values of diagnostic 
testing, and to the application of research 
techniques. He describes no easy road to 
learning; he offers no laws. He shows 
clearly that practice or exercise alone will 
not account for learning; that motivated 
exercise generally brings returns; and 
that motivated repetition with awareness 
of attainable goals (sensed, desired, and 
rewarded) furnishes perhaps the most 
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propitious setting for learning. He reiter- 
ates his conviction that the appreciation 
of the relevance of the solution of prob- 
lems to the interests and incentives orig- 
inally involved and to the social setting 
will reinforce interests and foster learn- 
ing. Although certain conditions for 
learning are essential, the alert teacher 
must be aware constantly of the progress 
of each student. He should regard 
standardized and informal tests as prac- 
tical devices for directing learning ef- 
fectively ; he should build a file of good, 
appropriate tests and use them systematic- 
ally. 

The reviewer found Pressey’s account 
of character development and testing to 
be less satisfactory than other sections 
of the book. Character traits are said to 
be highly specific (a child may cheat in 
school and not in a similar situation else- 
where). How then can we speak of traits? 
Surely, the following discussion does not 
justify the measurement or postulation of 
generalized character traits. “Each hon- 
esty situation is specific to a large degree, 
and a child’s behavior is a product of that 
situation, rather than of any general char- 
acter trait. Of a group of several hun- 
dred children, only three cheated in any- 
thing like a consistent way, and only a 
few more were consistently honest. Ap- 
parently one does not develop general 
character traits in children—rather one 
habituates them to desirable conduct in 
various situations” (p. 577). 

Paradoxically, Pressey states that sev- 
eral tests of overt behavior “strike very 
directly at problems of childhood char- 
acter” (p. 556). The reviewer believes 
that this statement is not consonant with 
the quotation cited and with several sub- 
sequent statements regarding the impor- 
tance of the social situation. Desirable 
attitudes and habits have, the reviewer 
believes, little relationship to the trivia 
measured by most present-day character 
tests. 

The dilemma in discussing character 
development is one exemplified not alone 
by Pressey. In a realm characterized by 
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equivocal usage of terms such as traits, 
attitudes, and trait actions, bewilderment 
and confusion are natural results. 

The final chapter is a foreword to the 
education of the future. It is the hope 
of the reviewer that psychology and edu- 
cation may soon emerge from the pre- 
Darwinian stage in which we now see 
them, and that a leader will be found 
who can unify, organize, and interpret 
them. Pressey’s sympathetic and compre- 
hensive view of the problems of educa- 
tion presages a new epoch in education 
and in psychology. 

The Psychology of Secondary School 
Teaching by James L. Mursell is another 
significant contribution; it represents an 
effort to write a book which is “func- 
tional” in conception and in organization. 
Teaching encompasses three tasks: the 
process of instruction; guidance, and set- 
ting standards; and controlling behavior. 
Under these divisions, much relevant 
psychological material is well-organized. 

A special mode of presentation, how- 
ever, is used. Chapters upon algebra, sci- 
ence, and so forth are not found. The 
author discusses, instead, five major sub- 
jects; namely, reading, English use, at- 
titude and appreciation, problematic 
thinking, and memory. A clear advan- 
tage is inherent in this organization : over- 
lapping of principles of “laws of learn- 
ing” is reduced, and a close association 
between the early presentation of learn- 
ing and the principles of transfer is ef- 
fected. 

In Part I the author attacks directly 
the learning process. Although Mursell 
states that he is more interested in prob- 
lems than in sectarian labels and in prac- 
tical rather than theoretical issues, he 
does follow the theoretical principles of 
learning which have been advanced by the 
Gestaltists of Germany. Particularly is the 
treatment influenced by Ogden’s organ- 
ized application of the work of Kohler 
and Koffka. Mursell defines learning as 
organizing ; and he rejects the mechanistic 
situation-reaction concepts. Repetition in 
a learning situation has value chiefly since 
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it permits the true causes of learning to 
operate. The essence of learning con- 
sists in organization, “in the creation of 
structure where none existed before, or 
in the improvement and refining of exist- 
ing structures” (p. 37). Thus, following 
Ogden, the author states that the four 
chief ways in which the organizing 
process may go on are through differen- 
tiation, assimilation, gradation, and re- 
definition. This statement is insufficient 
without emphasis upon its congruent; 
namely, that learning depends upon pur- 
pose. 

School instruction is frequently viti- 
ated by the fact that aimlessness char- 
acterizes the endeavor. This is caused in 
part by the application of a psychology 
which encourages the formation of fixed 
habits and results in mere routine rather 
than purposeful activity. Mursell’s pro- 
test against the usual objectives and 
deadly routine of the typical secondary 
school is timely and effective. 

Although Mursell believes that the ef- 
forts of many to set forth laws of learn- 
ing are ill-advised, he feels that re-assess- 
ment of certain laws is necessary in terms 
of his conception of mental organization. 
He deals, therefore, with the “laws” of 
frequency, effect, primacy, and recency. 
The integration of these with the con- 
cepts of purpose and of organization is 
rather skillfully carried out. 

Having defined learning as organizing, 
Mursell logically stresses the problem of 
transfer of training. By reference to 
studies showing the futility of the usual 
presentation of Latin in bringing about 
transfer (or increased ability) in English 
usage, Mursell shows that transfer of 
training, although frequently negligible, 
is specific. Transfer, therefore, can be 
facilitated by having pupils learn and 
apply an ability in many contexts. It can 
be increased also by leading the pupil 
strongly to desire improvement. Intense, 
aggressive, and focalized effort are essen- 
tial for real success in learning. There- 
fore the best we can do is to provide the 
most propitious setting we know for 








learning, since self-education always ac- 
counts for learning. Nevertheless, pro- 
vision for conscious generalizing (en- 
lightened drill and intelligent teaching) 
will help in bringing about transfer. 

The reviewer found the chapters upon 
reading and upon English use and ex- 
pression extremely well-conceived and 
effectively presented. The significant 
place that reading occupies in the sec- 
ondary school and the limited and inade- 
quate skills which many pupils possess 
make diagnoses and planned remedial en- 
deavor essential. Mursell implies that 
maximum child growth occurs only when 
extensive and effective reading is possible 
since “good teaching in algebra, in sci- 
ence, in history, and everywhere else, is 
in part the teaching of reading.”’ Particu- 
larly important is it that the reading ob- 
jective be stressed in teaching modern 
languages for “It is entirely possible to 
develop a reading mastery of any modern 
foreign language ordinarily taught, with 
pupils of normal intelligence, in two 
years of work and with five periods per 
week. ... If the learning is definitely 
and properly organized and directed with 
this [silent reading mastery] in mind, two 
years are found sufficient to give the sec- 
ondary school pupil a foreign language 
reading mastery equivalent to that of the 
average fifth grade pupil in the vernacu- 
lar” (p. 140). 

In the chapter upon English use and 
expression, Mursell emphasizes the sig- 
nificance of the intimate relationship be- 
tween language usage and thought, and 
he stresses also the important réle which 
analytic language study plays in develop- 
ing precision, accuracy, and skill in writ- 
ten and oral speech. The reviewer be- 
lieves these two chapters should be read 
by almost all teachers. 

The chapter upon the development of 
attitudes and appreciation appears weak 
in contrast with the excellent chapters 
just discussed. (This is perhaps no fault 
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of the author since there is a paucity of 
material regarding these topics.) 

The parts of the book dealing with the 
measurement of mental ability, predic- 
tion of success and guidance, and the 
construction and use of tests offer little 
that is new. On the whole, they appear 
barely adequate, but they do not present 
representative and significant studies and 
organize them about a central position. 
The reviewer wishes that the author had 
stopped with his effective and original 
presentation of the learning process and 
its application. Nevertheless, this book 
may help to effect (with Pressy’s signifi- 
cant contribution) a sweeping reorgan- 
ization in the treatment of educational 
psychology. Both books can be read, and 
little overlapping will result. From Pres- 
sey, we shall learn much about the nature 
and needs of children; in Mursell’s book 
we shall find the fundamentals of the 
learning process ably applied to the diffi- 
cult and precarious tasks in secondary 
education. 

Many workers in the field of religious 
education will find Pressey’s book pre- 
cisely that which they need for under- 
standing child growth and development. 
Provision for efficient learning depends 
rather largely upon constant attention to 
adequate and continuous motivation. 
Clearly presented by Pressey is the impor- 
tance of adapting goals of instruction to 
individual differences in health, in mental 
ability, and in educational attainment. In- 
dividual case-study and consequent un- 
derstanding of children are therefore im- 
perative. Nevertheless, learning reaches 
its maximum when the teacher appreci- 
ates the relevance of the situation and its 
solution to the interests of growing chil- 
dren; and to this problem of interest, 
Pressey’s book is a notable contribution. 
Mursell’s book, however, gives a coher- 
ent, fresh, and well-documented discus- 
sion of the learning process—an unusu- 
ally valuable and successful contribution. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—1933-34! 


J. M. ARTMAN 


General Secretary, The Religious Education Association 


What does 
who have 


ELIGIOUS education! 

the term mean to us 
chosen to give our lives to this work? 

Education as the most useful means, the 
one indispensable means, of carrying for- 
ward civilization, is now accepted well- 
nigh universally. We who think of edu- 
cation as religious education believe that 
no education is worthy of us that does not 
develop the spirit of living for all versus 
the self, eternal values versus passing 
ones, the will to do for God and for hu- 
manity versus the idling away of energy 
and time. 

With what emotions do we who have 
dedicated ourselves to the task of educat- 
ing for religious living face the new year? 


We feel a deep humility because of our 


failures in 1933. The past year revealed 
to us our failures in understanding, our 
failures in strategy, our failures in prac- 
tical education. The past year revealed 
that we as a people had sold our souls to 
Mammon. In spite of our character edu- 
cation programs in the schools and our 
preaching and worship services in the 
churches, we have failed to make love our 
national motive. Our chief motive has 
been money gain—sordid, selfish, greedy 
profits—and it still is! 

In 1934 the main task of religious edu- 
cation must be the substitution of a re- 
ligious motive for the profit motive; or 
perchance the transforming of the profit 
motive from a selfish “all-for-a-few” ex- 


pression into a religious expression of the 
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using of profit for all. Certainly religious 
education must educate a people who will 
have a divine discontent with a political 
and business life that in an age of super- 
abundance forces 22% per cent of the 
people to live in poverty and 11% per 
cent to become public charges. 

We see that the former concept of 
work as a virtue—that is, hard, unre- 
mitting, physical toil—must be lifted to a 
higher mental level. The machine makes 
it possible to take the drudgery from man. 
The machine, granting that we exercise 


social sense, makes it possible to cast our 
poverty and famine forever from the 


earth. Religious educators can have noth- 
Food, 
shelter, warmth,—made possible by the 


ing short of this for their goal. 


machine—are for all, and social organiza- 
tion must be so motivated as to make this 
an actuality. 

Religious educators in 1934 will see too 
that the inevitable added leisure is made 
the means of a new level of cultural ex- 
pression. Here again 1933 makes us 
humble and contrite. We see leisure 
mostly commercialized and very generally 
expressed as an escape from the lives we 
have made for ourselves. Religious edu- 
cation demands the gradual discarding of 
commercialized leisure methods which put 
money into the pockets of the profit-mad 
movie corporations, the greedy radio 


group, the profit-driven liquor manufac- 


turers and sellers, etc., and the lifting of 
leisure to a mentally creative level. 

As religious educators we must note 
with dismay the expansion of charity and 
1933. Of 


course, the least we can do is care for 


philanthropy measures in 


those who have been forced against their 
will to live in poverty and by charity. But 
religious educators must now see that our 
very philanthropy and charity is wicked 
and personality destroying. Religious 


educators must insist on a social or- 
ganization which will permit all to have, 
as their inalienable right, food, clothing, 
shelter, leisure, and cultural advantages. 

Haven't we as religious educators been 
negligent? Haven’t we been cowed and 
afraid? 


to the very forces that have been destroy- 


Haven’t we been time servers 
ing our civilization? Haven’t we failed 
in discerning the motives which are re- 
sponsible for our actions? 

How will we acquit ourselves in 1934? 
Will we insist on the patterning of our 
lives after Him who bid us love our 
neighbors as ourselves ; who makes every 
individual, every race, every age of infi- 
nite worth? 

In 1934 we religious educators must 
show more insight into the real motives of 
our time. We must have a deeper cour- 
age in revealing the facts to our people. 
We must point the way for a genuinely 
religious living by ourselves, as religious 
educators, setting a fearless example. 
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The Dawn of Conscience. By James H. 
BREASTED. New York: Scribner’s, 1933. 
Pp. 432. 


When Napoleon made his Egyptian cam- 
paign in 1798-99 a French engineer who ac- 
companied him found a stone with an in- 
scription in three languages. Since 1802 
this stone has rested in the British Museum 
where it has been held almost in veneration 
—and justly so. For this Rosetta Stone, 
deciphered by Champollion in 1822, has un- 
locked the great secret of Egypt, the mother 
of religion, literature, and the conscience of 
man. We can never pay our debt of grati- 
tude to the patient scholars who in the past 
century have revealed all this to us. We in 
America should lay our tribute at the feet of 
James H. Breasted, pioneer scholar and ap- 
preciative genius. A generation ago he gave 
us his epoch making History of Egypt, and 
now he comes with his last book, The Dawn 
of Conscience, an interpretation. Archae- 
ology is now old enough to become the sub- 
ject of philosophy and we never understand 
anything until we can philosophize about it. 

The oldest records of Egypt, dating by 
writing from the First Dynasty, in reality 
much older, show us the beginning of human 
life guided “in accordance with distinctions 
between right and wrong.” Religion in 
Egypt as among primitive peoples began 
by personifying natural forces. But the in- 
tuitive genius of the Egyptians soon devel- 
oped a moral order out of the social process. 
“Tn this period (3500 B. C.) therefore, we 
are watching the higher aspects of an evo- 
lutionary process which cannot be observed 
at so early a stage anywhere else in the 
career of man. We are contemplating the 
emergence of a sense of moral responsibility 
as it was gradually assuming an increasing 
mandatory power over human conduct, a de- 
velopment which was moving towards the 
assertion of conscience as an influential 
social force.” 

Egyptian society with its problems pro- 
duced prophets 2000 B. C. who demanded 
justice in just as eloquent and earnest terms 
as did Amos 1300 years later. Psalmists 


and sages met the problems of their day, and 
their writings passed on to the Hebrews and 
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into our Old Testament. Fifteen hundred 
years before Isaiah was born the prophets 
of Egypt foretold the Messianic age. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century B. C. an 
Egyptian, Amenophis, in his book entitled, 
Teaching How to Live, approached mono- 
theism which Ikhnaton, the Reformer, later 
tried to force upon the people. He had as 
many difficulties as did Moses shortly after 
with the Hebrews. Ikhnaton’s great psalm 
to Aton forms the basis for the Biblical 
Psalm 104, as Amenophis’ How to Live is 
the source for the Biblical Proverbs. Prov- 
erbs 22:17—23:10 are almost a literal trans- 
lation of the Egyptian’s words. In fact 
there is little in the Old Testament that does 
not have its parallel in Egyptian religious 
literature. 

Professor Breasted began to point all this 
out thirty years ago, but he did not then go 
the whole way. He waited for more evi- 
dence and for the Science of Comparative 
Religion to develop. “Nearly a generation 
has passed since the present writer first 
called attention to the extraordinary simi- 
larity between Psalm 104 and the Sun-hymn 
of Ikhnaton. At that time it was not pos- 
sible to do more than to demonstrate the 
similarity; it was safer to draw no conclu- 
sions based upon the fact. The researches 
and discoveries which have ensued however 
have essentially altered our situation. We 
now have an Egyptian original from which 
whole passages of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment were translated and edited.” This, 
of course, as Professor Breasted shows, must 
alter our older ideas of inspiration. “This 
supreme form of social idealism is our in- 
heritance from the human past, not exclu- 
sively from any one people.” 

And thus slowly the Dawn of Conscience 
has come. It is yet in its infancy. Man has 
used tools for countless generations; but 
conscience he has felt for only a brief time. 
We need not despair, therefore, when men 
turn science into destructive warfare. They 
will eventually learn better. Archaeology 
and history make Professor Breasted an 
optimist. 

This book is probably the most important 
publication of the year 1933. Go out and 
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buy it. Read it and take courage—Charles 
A. Hawley 
ese 


The Character Emphasis in Education. By 
KENNETH L. Heaton. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 415. 
Mr. Heaton has had the unusual experi- 

ence of official access to an entire city school 
system in the capacity of supervisor of 
character education. This book may be 
regarded as the fruitage and to some extent 
the rootage of this experience. It is the 
fruitage because it records the approved 
school processes that have developed under 
his leadership; it is the rootage because it 
summarizes the wide reading and observa- 
tion from which he has made selection and 
gathered inspiration. The book describes 
processes; it does not philosophize nor to 
any large extent criticize. The purpose is 
to put before teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators in a single volume an outline 
of the best that is anywhere being done 
rather than merely hoped for. 

The point of view from which the author 
proceeds is suggested by the title. He con- 
ceives the problem of character formation 
as the central problem of the whole educa- 
tional process in elementary and secondary 
schools. Character “emphasis” therefore is 
required in the entire curriculum and in the 
whole of teaching method, discipline, admin- 
istration, counseling, and extra-curriculum 
activities of pupils. This broad conception 
requires him to survey a great number of 
practices and a really enormous literature 
about them. Nowhere else does such a sur- 
vey exist. It is so well done that the book 
should be regarded as an indispensable ref- 
erence work for every school worker who is 
not in his own right an authority in char- 
acter education. Mr. Heaton rightly re- 
marks that most teachers now in service re- 
ceived their preparation for it in institu- 
tions that had not yet brought the conception 
of character or citizenship to the fore. 
Moreover, the best authenticated views and 
practices are mostly of very recent origin. 
Whether or not teachers need more infor- 
mation concerning scientific foundations 
than is here vouchsafed, and whether or 
not a more critical view of personal and 
social objectives is desirable, rank-and-file 
teachers, whatever the grade or the field of 
instruction, could profit immeasurably by 
assimilating the contents of this book. It is, 
just as it is intended to be, a practical, use- 
able guide away from the misunderstood 
conventionalities of the schools of yester- 
day into the practices of the enlightened 
schools of today. Special praise should be 
given to the handling of references for 





reading. Most of them are named in im- 
mediate conjunction with the various special 
topics, and here again the emphasis is upon 
doing—what has been done as a guide to 
what should be done. 

Some readers—the present reviewer 
among them—will regret the severe limita- 
tions that the author chose to impose upon 
himself in respect to critical analysis. He 
is over-generous, for example, in describing, 
as if they were important, some schemes that 
already have been discredited. Further, he 
treats as wholes organizations, devices, and 
programs that have both strong and weak 
points. Surely, ordinary teachers and ad- 
ministrators need specific hints at such 
points. Mr. Heaton’s determination not to 
philosophize with respect to objectives, but 
merely to describe the best current practice, 
likewise, has a consequence all its own, 
namely, to represent conventional goodness 
as a sufficient goal of character education. 
Surely the overwhelming problem of public 
education concerns social change—its ob- 
jectives, its methods, and the kind of citi- 
zens now needed. Even a useful book like 
this, when it stops short of this problem, be- 
comes, almost automatically, an idealization 
of a bourgeois civilization that cannot be 
permanent and may be nearing its end.— 
George A. Coe 

ee 


The New Leisure Challenges the Schools. 
By Eucene T. Lies. Washington, D. C.: 
The National Education Association, 1933. 


Indeed it does challenge the schools, and 
it challenges all other organizations inter- 
ested in character development. As the 
author ably points out “the growing leisure 
in America is a fact that stands out boldly, 
with mighty portent of good and evil for 
our people. . . Today the masses are get- 
ting it fast, are having it veritably thrust 
upon them. .. Are they ready for it? Edu- 
cation is supposed to get people ready to 
meet and make the most of life.” What are 
the schools doing to meet the needs imposed 
by the new leisure? 

With this specific question the author 
made an exhaustive study of 36 city school 
systems, sending questionnaires to many 
others. He speaks with authority based 
upon an intimate and thorough knowledge of 
school practices. 


Under each of the following headings 
examples of the best and worst procedures 
are given:—Physical Education, Reading 
and Literature, Dramatics, Music, Art and 
Handcrafts, Nature Study, Social Training 
and Extra-Curricular Activities. Careful 
study was made of the use of after-school 
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time, vacations and evening schools. There 
are useful suggestions for cooperating with 
other recreational agencies in meeting the 
problem of the non-school youth and adults. 
The contrast of .good and bad procedures 
helps to sharpen the point of the author’s 
challenge, the while it indicates the direc- 
tion the schools must take. 

Every school man should read this book. 
It is replete with helpful observations of 
present American school practice. Also 
parents and community leaders will find 
here the survey of their own school systems 
and the report will often be most revealing. 
This book is, as John H. Finley declares in 
his foreword, “the first comprehensive, in- 
terpretative, practical guide to the new land 
that lies beyond the verges of the vocation.” 
All explorers of this land will use this guide- 
book.—Ray Gibbons 
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We Move in New Directions. By H. A. 
OvERSTREET. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company. 1933. Pp. 275. 


The author is convinced that present con- 
ditions prove that “the profit-economy is 
fated to pass away.” He says, “This now 
seems certain for three major reasons. In 
the first place, the basic motivation involved 
is too low for what we have come to expect 
of civilized life. In the second place, the 
system is too wasteful to recommend itself 
to our intelligence grown accustomed to the 
precisions and economies of science. In the 
third piace, it is inherently self-contradic- 
tory.” 

The book is an analysis of the breakdown 
of the profit-economy system, with an es- 
pecially keen analysis of why its motives 
are inadequate, self-defeating, and harmful 
to society; and an appraisal of the trends 
showing the possible new social structure 
that is inevitably coming to replace the sys- 
tem of profit-economy. 

The author holds that under the profit- 
economy system glorified self-interest is 
made the “mainspring of life’s endeavor” and 
conflicts with “love that goes beyond self” 
which has been stressed by religious culture ; 
but that self-interest is passing because it is 
“not great enough for what is great in us.” 
The profit-economy system, he points out, 
is wasteful—ultimately overproducing and 
breaking down at the very spot it becomes 
most successful. It likewise carries its own 
contradiction within itself—“its machinery 
has increasingly diminished the need for man- 
power until, today, it may be said that.... 
the more the system employs its brain-power 
in improving its equipment, the more it 


disemploys its man-power.” Hence, an in- 
creasingly incurable amount of unemploy- 
ment, with an increasingly incurable diminu- 
tion of buying power make for poverty in 
the midst of abundance. When all “major 
processes are organized to the end of making 
profit ‘society’ can hardly be greatly con- 
cerned about making individuals.” “The as- 
sumption in a profit-making society is that 
individuals are made for profit and not profit 
for individuals. Hence, the dark picture of 
a society of men and women serving the ma- 
chinery of production and distribution in 
ways that diminish rather than augment 
their effective life.” 

A change of attitude is the primary es- 
sential for resolving the difficulties of the 
self-defeating profit-economy system. For 
the “profit making motive there must be sub- 
stituted the motive of fulfilling life.” The 
achieving of this goal will require the 
changing from “envy” of great incomes to 
“disgust at fortunes that are far beyond the 
levels of any conceivable human wants.” 
Inequality of income will have to be resolved 
in the new order, and the idea of money suc- 
cess which is now so all-prevailing—con- 
demning “our youth to a kind of spiritual 
poverty’—be made a servant of physical and 
mental adventurousness for opening “more 
fully the opportunities of life to every mem- 
ber of society.” 

The author treats at length the challenge 
this changed outlook puts upon the agencies 
of education; the new approach it will bring 
to the problem of crime; the use society will 
make of science; the changes it will require 
in our thought of government and politics; 
the new tolerance it will bring, etc. 

The book is remarkable in that it frankly 
faces the necessity for a new mental orien- 
tation as the basic factor in making a 
socially healthy re-adjustment in our social 
revolution. 

Of course philosophers and psychologists 
will find many problems unsolved in this 
book. To the reviewer, however, this vol- 
ume is the clearest, most sensible orientation 
of our present social-spiritual difficulties that 
has come to his notice. The facts of social 
change have been given in social trends, the 
law enforcement report, white house con- 
ference report, and a dozen others. This 
book analyzes the motivation of the profit- 
economy system and shows that as long as 
we keep it as our major principle of living 
society defeats itself. 

This is a book to be debated by clubs, 
classes, forums, etc—J. M. Artman 
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Labor Relations Under the Recovery Act. 
By Orpway Trap and Henry C. Met- 
cALF. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1933. Pp. 259. 


The tide of books inspired by the New 
Deal has set in strongly already. It is too 
early, to be sure, to accept any authentic 
statement of results. Most of the works 
so far are more or less in the nature of com- 
ments upon the legislative program launched 
by the new administration. The volume 
under review is really an extended commen- 
tary of over two hundred pages on Section 7 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
section which has occasioned so much stress 
and strain between organized labor on the 
one hand and reactionary employers, whose 
tradition has been labor-baiting, on the 
other. In a word, Mr. Tead and Mr. Met- 
calf have undertaken to write a simple 
manual aiming to “supply practical aid to 
trade associations and to employers concern- 
ing improved methods of conducting their 
labor relations—especially as these are af- 
fected by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act.” Incidentally, the authors desired to 
point out to labor leaders and public spirited 
citizens some of the experiences and diffi- 
culties in labor relations for which they, 
as consumers, must pay, and with which 


Americans must be prepared to cope if they 
are to be realistic and build on socially de- 


fensible foundations. They take their point 
of departure from certain pivotal assump- 
tions: (1) the need for increased attention 
to insuring reasonable employment and live- 
lihood for all employees; (2) the need for 
enlisting hearty support of the rank and file 
of workers in helping to realize corporation 
objectives; (3) increasing recognition of 
the need for representation of all interests 
in corporate and industrial government; (4) 
increasing recognition that the price of se- 
curing genuine co-operation of the workers 
is to admit them in some way more nearly 
as equal and responsible partners. 


Again and again, through their manzal, 
the authors reveal their indebtedness to 
John Stuart Mill upon whose famous dictum 
they base their whole philosophy of human 
association; namely, “the rights and inter- 
ests of each or any person are only secure 
from being disregarded when the person in- 
terested is himself able and habitually dis- 
posed to stand up for them.” On the basis 
of these principles and this philosophy the 
authors first offer an extended analysis of 
employee representation as a method of 
carrying them into effect. Their conclusion 
is favorable to the instituting of employee 
representation, although they recognize its 
limitations, and they insist that in some ef- 
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fectual form it is an integral part of any 
genuine, representative industrial govern- 
ment. Next they present a well-informed, 
open-eyed, honest discussion of collective 
bargaining between organized employers 
and labor organizations. They recognize 
both its values and its shortcomings. They 
indicate particularly the crying need for 
labor unions to develop new policies. Not- 
withstanding the limitations in collective 
bargaining, they reach a conclusion favor- 
able to dealing with unions where their 
leadership is able, responsible, and honest; 
where the real majority of employees have 
enrolled in the union; where the low labor 
standards of competing companies do not 
create too great a differential in unit costs; 
and where the union can be persuaded to 
undertake joint control in securing proper 
quantity and quality of production. Admit- 
ting the worst that can be said of unions 
and of bargaining with them, the authors 
still come our flat-footedly with the state- 
ment that “from the business point of view 
some comparable organization of workers 
on an industry-wide basis has almost inevit- 
ably to grow up as the agent for voicing 
employee sentiment and desire in relation 
to relevant industry-wide problems.” 

It is quite evident that the authors see 
beyond the affairs of any individual busi- 
ness or local labor union and are thinking in 
terms of national statesmanship. Hence the 
real and final conclusion of their whole 
analysis; namely, that “the maximum degree 
of nation-wide organization on the part of 
both employers and workers in each industry 
is eventually indispensable to the building up 
of a sound and democratic structure of in- 
dustrial government.” 

It is the reasoned, sober judgment of these 
experts that the Recovery Act only accentu- 
ates a very significant trend of the times; 
namely, 
that the pivotal and crucial problem of today is 
to bring the conduct of our economic and indus- 
trial life into harmony with those principles of 
a government of, for, and by the people on be- 
half of their life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness, which are the proud national birthright of 
the American democracy. Until our country is 
prepared to go ahead without coercion on the 
assumption that industry is a proper sphere for 
democratic government, fundamental progress 
toward a more humane and tolerable economic 


order will be slow.—Arthur J. Todd 
se Fe 
The Community in the Making, An Experi- 
ment in Community Organization. By 
ELtswortH Cotiincs. Oklahoma City: 
The Economy Co., 1932. Pp. 137. 
As in his well known Experiment with a 
Project Curriculum, Dean Collings here 
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gives a convincing demonstration of his 
ability to translate theory into practice. Us- 
ing the device of a series of letters ex- 
changed between two county superintendents 
of schools, he tells the story of an actual 
experiment in rural county organization ex- 
tending over a period of six years and con- 
ducted under his personal direction. Each 
step in the process is described in minute de- 
tail, even to the listing of the names of the 
many community centers and their more nu- 
merous officers. Methods of organization, 
of selection of centers and of projects are 
simply and carefully set forth. The rich- 
ness and variety of these projects, the en- 
thusiastic response they elicited from the 
farmers, men, women and children, and the 
success with which they were carried out are 
most convincing. 

The educational principles involved are 
the simple fundamentals of modern educa- 
tion—“affording people guidance in success- 
ful pursuit of purposes,” “a continuous re- 
construction of experience,” “learning by 
doing,” “practice in cooperation,” and the 
like. The book will be of interest to all 
educators as another simple illustration of 
these principles in practice. To those con- 
cerned with the problem of the economic, 
social, and spiritual enrichment of rural life 
it will prove a valuable hand-book. It is 


illustrated by photographs of the actual 


events and contains an excellent brief 
bibliography.—Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


se 


Modern Woman and Sex. By RACHELLE S. 
Yarros. New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1933. Pp. 218. 

The stream of literature on sex shows 
little sign of abatement even under the new 
deal. Most of the contents of this stream 
can be ignored by the scholar except that 
the scientist must always deplore the filti 
and the rubbish which clog it. It is, there- 
fore, with great relief and profound pleasure 
that we greet Doctor Yarros’ new book. Its 
outstanding quality is directness and honesty. 
This might have been expected from such a 
forthright person with her many years of 
intensive experience. There is not the 
slightest sign of pussy-footing anywhere in 
the book; even on the title page we are in- 
formed that the author is a feminist phy- 
sician. That same uncompromising honesty 
lights up every topic treated in the book. 
Doctor Yarros is primarily a realist. She 
makes no transcendent claims. For example, 
in dismissing promiscuity or in supporting 
monogamy, the dismissal of the one and the 
retention of the other are simply her conclu- 
sions from the long road of human experi- 


ence. The same attitude of mind illuminates 
her conclusion that however interesting 
theoretical trial marriage may be it is en- 
tirely out of the question in our present-day 
culture and that liberal divorce is a much 
better arrangement. As might have been 
expected, a considerable section of the book 
is given over to a reasoned argument for 
birth control. The author’s handling of the 
problems of prostitution is clear-eyed and 
vigorous. She declares flatly that the old 
methods of dealing with this ancient evil 
by segregation, examination, and regulation 
are failures. For that reason she demands, 
and rightly, without compromise a single 
standard of morals, and cites as a stagger- 
ing blow to the double standard the declara- 
tion of the American Medical Association 
that sex continence is compatible with 
health and is the most effective prevention 
of venereal disease. 

Youth may not listen to the censorious, con- 
ventional moralists, but it does listen to the ob- 
jective and deliberate conclusions of science. 
Sex education, therefore, must fearlessly com- 
bat the ancient fallacy that mere sexual indul- 
gence, or the sowing of wild oats, is necessary. 

The second old fallacy to be punctured is that 
promiscuity or sexual experimentation is a good 
preparation for marriage or a permanent union. 
Reflection reveals the glaring absurdity of this 
notion. .. . We do not vulgarize our taste in 
order to acquire a fine taste. We do not train 
ourselves for a worthy human life in an in- 
ferior school of low and base standards. We 
do not form bad habits in order to learn the 
value of good habits. 

These are not new sentiments but they 
take on additional force when read in con- 
nection with the author’s experience and 
recognized liberal outlook. 

This is no book for philanderers or for 
those unadjusted or undisciplined hedonists 
who pour out wishful thinking and call it 
“liberal” science as a smoke screen to cover 
their own inadequacies. Doctor Yarros 
states her conviction in no uncertain terms 
that 
marriage and the family have served humanity 
well and have constituted one of the principal 
conditions of social and moral progress; that 
these institutions have been schools of sacrifice, 
discipline, give-and-take, and subordination of 
selfish and petty desires and interests to nobler 
and higher ends. Marriage has made for human 
stability and human co-operation, and has sur- 
vived because of our need for stability and co- 
operation. At the same time I recognize that 
marriage has often destroyed the individuality 
of women, has reduced them to intellectual 
slavery, has prevented the development of their 
best faculties, and thus retarded the march of 
civilization by rendering it one-sided and de- 
ficient in important elements that woman might 
have contributed. What women have lost by 
reason of their servile status, society has lost. 
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And the man’s world is not, after all, a good 
world. even for man. 

As to the future, Doctor Yarros argues 
for the reform and modernizing of our 
archaic marriage and divorce laws. Mar- 
riage, she holds, should be made easy and so 
should divorce. Common-law marriage 
should be recognized everywhere (with this 
conclusion the reviewer strongly disagrees). 
Early marriage should be fostered. Mar- 
riage should be registered because sex rela- 
tions have the character of a very significant 
social relationship and are not a purely pri- 
vate affair. “A marriage that is not legal 
is an illicit union in the eyes of the state 
and the community.” The objection to legal 
marriage as against sexual freedom will van- 
ish when divorce is made as easy as mar- 
riage. While the grounds upon which 
divorce is granted are too restricted in most 
states and should be enlarged, this does not 
mean in any way that Doctor Yarros would 
encourage people to rush to the divorce 
court. On the contrary she holds that the 


great majority of people will make “earnest 
and repeated efforts at adjustment and com- 
promise in order to prevent the failure of 
marriage” if given some such opportunity as 
would be provided by an official bureau pre- 
sided over by a trained sociologist and psy- 
chologist instead of a lawyer ignorant of 


modern science and philosophy. As a final 
word, indicating her position, Doctor Yarros 
says “there is no immediate danger of the 
disappearance of marriage and family life. 
What the ultimate fate of this human re- 
lationship will be, no one can know or pre- 
dict. We can only vaguely speculate, and 
there is little present value in mere specula- 
tion.” —Arthur J. Todd 
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Our Movie Made Children. By Henry 
James Forman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933. Pp. 288. 

The recent completion of a five-year study 
of the social values in motion pictures, under 
the direction of the Payne Fund, marks a 
new milestone in the field. Quietly and 
systematically over forty social scientists, 
representing different methods and _ fields 
of research, have been accumulating data on 
the effects of the movie on the attitudes, in- 
terests and behavior of the people who see 
the pictures, particularly the young. Tech- 
nical reports on these researches are being 
published. But since the purpose of Mr. 
William H. Short, the executive director of 
the study, was not only “to make an objective 
analysis of the present movie situation but 
also to make the films safe for the nation’s 
children and youth,” an intensive plan is 
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now under way for making the findings 
known to the general public. One aspect of 
this plan was the publication, in non-tech- 
nical and popular language, of a book setting 
forth the essential findings of the larger 
study. Mr. Forman, a popular newspaper 
man, was appointed to write this volume. 
He had at his disposal the body of compli- 
cated data, and the help of the general re- 
search director, W. W. Charters, in plan- 
ning his book. Movie Made Children is the 
result. 

The table of contents indicates the gen- 
eral scope of the book: The Scope of Motion 
Pictures; Who Goes to Movies?; Movies 
and Sleep; Other Physical Effects; Horror 
and Fright Pictures; “Unmarked Slates”; 
Movies and Conduct; Molded by the 
Movies; The Path to Delinquency; Movie- 
Made Criminals; Sex-Delinquency and 
Crime; etc. 

A few hints at the findings must suffice. 
Even very young people take in, to a remark- 
able degree, what they see on the screen. 
Second and third grade children take in 60 
per cent of what a group of college profes- 
sors, graduate students and their wives take 
in. Whereas a child remembers one month 
later only about 30 per cent of what he reads 
in a book, he remembers nearly 100 per cent 
of what he saw in the movie. The movies 
have profound emotional effects on the 
children. Normal heart beat during the wit- 
nessing of a picture often jumped from a 
normal of 75 to 80 to 125 and 150. Chil- 
dren who attended movies and got into bed 
by nine o’clock had their restlessness in- 
creased from 14 to 26 per cent. Profound 
changes in attitudes were found to result 
from movie attendance. Some of the most 
interesting material is presented by Mr. 
Forman in form of brief autobiographical 
sketches and case studies. The investigators 
concluded that the theatre is an educational 
system, a school of conduct which may lead 
either to socially desirable ends or to vul- 
garity, delinquency, and a generally dis- 
torted conception of life. 

Even though some of the investigators 
may disagree with Mr. Forman’s interpreta- 
tion of their data, and the more critical stu- 
dent will seek the original sources, this book 
ought to prove exceedingly useful in popu- 
lar discussion groups and programs.—Jesse 
A. Jacobs 

se 


How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. By 
Epcar Date. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933. Pp. 239. 

The Payne Fund Studies “The Effect of 

Motion Pictures on Youth” were made at 

the request of the National Committee for 
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the Study of Social Values in Motion Pic- 
tures. The present volume was prepared by 
invitation of this committee and is intended 
to provide “a constructive program of teach- 
ing youth to develop higher standards of 
taste in motion pictures. . .” 

The author states that the Payne Study 
demonstrates “conclusively the effect of the 
motion picture on children’s information, at- 
titudes, and conduct.” The influence of mo- 
tion pictures is shown to be largely deleteri- 
ous and there is need to offset this by train- 
ing youth to select the good and reject the 
bad. The author believes that a course in 
high schools can accomplish this just as 
work in literature, dramatics, or music helps 
to develop standards for appreciation of the 
good and bad in poems, music, drama, etc. 

The author holds that enjoyment of mo- 
tion pictures is increased (1) by careful 
selection of motion pictures which one is 
to see, and (2) by learning to notice things 
in a picture which one has never noticed— 
good or bad photography, the theme, the 
acting, the directing, etc. These two propo- 
sitions are developed in each chapter— 
“Shopping for Your Movies”; “The His- 
tory of the Movies”; “A Visit to a Studio”; 
“Motion Picture Reviewing”; “The Story”; 
“Acting”; “Photography”; “Settings”; 
“Sound and Music”; “Direction”; “What 
Motion Pictures are For.” 

The author places the burden of getting 
movies of high art and drama upon the 
movie audience, holding that the refusal of 
people to attend poor movies would cause the 
producers to stop making them. The writer 
of this review, however, feels that this can- 
not solve the difficulty unless the practice 
of block-booking is abolished. Of this evil 
of the movie industry the author makes lit- 
tle mention. Although Mr. Dale indicates 
that the ideal is non-profit production, he 
offers no practical suggestions for the at- 
tainment of this goal. 

It is too bad that the author did not fully 
utilize his opportunity to point a finger at 
producers who seek profits without thought 
of the harmful effects of some of their pro- 
ductions; to insist upon the abolition of 
block-booking ; and to set up a standard for 
producers to follow. 

As a guide to better movie understanding, 
the book is a real contribution —J. M. Art- 
man 
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Inspired Children. 
New York: 
Pp. 186. 
Inspired Children is a book describing the 

methods used in the religious teaching of the 


By Otive M. Jones. 
Harper & Brothers, 1933. 


children of converts of the Oxford Group 
Movement. Miss Olive M. Jones, formerly 
President of the National Education Associ- 
ation and for twenty years in charge of 
special schools for delinquent boys in New 
York City, is the author. The book has 
grown out of her four years’ experience as 
Superintendent of the Church School of 
Calvary Protestant Episcopal Church ot 
New York City. 

The first half of the book contains brief 
stories based on “children’s spiritual experi- 
ences” in divine guidance, and also stories 
of “family quiet hours.” The second half 
of the book presents the author’s theories re- 
garding “the way children learn to know 
God.” She deals with such subjects as 
“Real Prayers for Children,” “Use of Bible 
Stories,” and “Memorizing Bible Verses.” 
To those who are already converts of the 
Oxford Movement, the book will probably be 
regarded as prophetic. To the larger group 
of Christian teachers outside the Move- 
ment who are interested in data on the psy- 
chology of religion and on character devel- 
opment, the book carries, as it seems to me, 
two strong challenges which make it worth 
thoughtful reading. There is in the first 
place a sincerity and wholeheartedness in the 
commitment of parents and teachers within 
the group to their highest imagined ideals 
which brings a consistency and a power 
into the educative process which are not al- 
ways present in our church schools and 
Christian families. In the second place, 
the book suggests the unexplored values in 
the use of “quiet times” with children. Es- 
pecially the stories told of “family quiet 
times” after which both children and parents 
share their thoughts with equal frankness 
cannot fail to provide to those interested in 
more democratic parent-child relationships 
a hint which may be worthy of pursuit. 

On the other hand, the book is permeated 
with a theology of absolutism which seems 
out of keeping in this day of inter-religious 
understanding and appreciation. So strong 
an emphasis is made on the development of 
a consciousness of the presence of God, even 
with children as young as three years of 
age, one feels that there is danger that God 
may become a burden. Children seem to be 
pushed to be unnaturally good, and one 
wonders whether such pressure may not 
tend to create artificiality even under the 
guise of the greatest sincerity, especially if 
virtue becomes, as it seems to be for these 
children, an achievement sought after in 
order to please the two great disciplinarians, 
God and parents. 

It is true that many theologians have fre- 
quently equated conscience with the voice of 
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God, but no group that I know of bas so 
consistently applied the idea in all sorts of 
everyday experiences in the lives of children 
as these first century Christians have done. 
To the uninitiated the result seems to reveal 
the immaturity and inadequacy of the idea. 
In addition, on the basis of the philosophy 
of the Oxford Movement life is a continuous 
surrendering and listening. The individual 
is “under orders” from God. His responsi- 
bility is to recognize those orders and to 
obey them; then “all is well.” Such a phil- 
osophy seems an unwarranted simplification 
of life and leads to an assuredness of opinion 
which in this age of more modest realism 
and of the spirit of search seems to suggest 
either arrogance or a lack of intelligence. 
One wishes also that these sincere leaders 
whose work is described in this book were 
more conscious of the findings of modern 
psychology. It is a bit surprising to dis- 
cover in the book the assumption of original 
sin, and the traditional conceptions of the 
nature of selfishness and conscience, and of 
the ability of children to memorize. One 
also is surprised to find no evidence of a 
knowledge of the developments in Biblical 
criticism, in oriental research, or in com- 
parative religion. Bible stories seem to be 
told in these groups after the same manner 
that they were told by our grandparents. It 
is gratifying on the other hand to note that 
in spite of Episcopalian training, the teach- 
ers represented in this book have the in- 
sight and courage in dealing with young 
children to discard the use of formal pray- 
ers, memorized and said, as handicaps to 
religious experience—Sophia Lyon Fahs 
es es 


The Negro’s Church. By Benjamin E. 
Mays and JosepH W. Nicuotson. New 
York: Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 1933. Pp. 330. 

The Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search should feel gratified at this their 
latest venture in the study of Negro life. 
The purpose and methods of the study are 
sound, its data eminently salient, and its pre- 
sentation thoughtful and clear. The authors 
wisely chose to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of a limited number of churches and 
therefore included only 609 urban and 185 
rural institutions. They were selected on the 
basis of criteria set forth in Appendix 1 of 
the volume and include social, economic, and 
religious considerations. 

The carefully selected aspects of Negro 
church life which the book studies include 
the churches’ ministry, their messages and 
memberships, buildings, programs, worship 
activities, community activities, and finance. 


A special chapter essays to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Negro is over- 
churched. The latter third of the volume 
considers especially the rural church with 
emphasis on its membership, its ministry, its 
program, and its finance. 

To those who possess even a superficial 
acquaintanceship with the Negro church 
many of the facts revealed are familiar. 
Any sense of uncertainty on these points, 
however, will be relieved by the data sup- 
plied in the study certainly in so far as the 
churches investigated are concerned. Gen- 
erally accepted views are confirmed rela- 
tive to the inferior academic preparation 
of the Negro minister, his inadequate com- 
pensation, his conservative attitude toward 
such social activities as dancing and card 
playing, the type of message offered in the 
Negro church, the sad neglect of the mid- 
week prayer meeting, and the existence of 
a greater number of Negro churches than 
can be adequately supported by their con- 
stituencies. There are other instances where 
the facts presented in the study challenge 
commonly held opinions. It is not generally 
supposed that the contributions of Negro 
church members are so small as is indi- 
cated by an average expenditure per church 
of only sixteen cents a member, that col- 
lege graduates have a better opportunity 
for church leadership than men of lesser 
training, that the number of college men en- 
tering theological schools is increasing, that 
10 per cent of shouting sermons are 
preached by non-college trained men, that 
the Holiness church ranks second and the 
Spiritualist church fourth in the number of 
churches in twelve large cities. The value 
of such data, even concerning a limited num- 
ber of churches and communities, is immedi- 
ately obvious. 

The final chapter of the book attempts a 
philosophical statement relative to the genius 
of the Negro church and concludes rightly 
that the Negro church of all churches has 
the finest opportunity of making a signifi- 
cant contribution to the spiritual life of 
America, especially as spiritual pertains to 
more wholesome social relationships. The 
Negro minister because of the lowly status 
of his people possesses a freedom of utter- 
ance on class and racial questions denied the 
leaders of other groups. It should be re- 
membered, however, by the authors and the 
readers of the volume that the Negro minis- 
ter while enjoying freedom at this point is 
rigidly circumscribed by conservative social 
and religious thinking and faces a lifetime 
task of changing the emphasis from one on 
forms, superstitions, and theological beliefs 
to an emphasis on a pure gospel of love. 
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The authors have written in commendable 
spirit. They have not hesitated to lay bare 
facts which will not prove the most pleasant 
reading and will not fail to evoke grum- 
blings. On the other hand, young though 
they are and trained in America’s best 
schools, they have generously given credit to 
the pioneer and present-day efforts of Negro 
religious leaders whose limitations of formal 
training have not prevented them from 
founding and developing the Negro’s great- 
est institution. 

One of the most fruitful results of the 
book should be the encouraging of local in- 
vestigations of the same nature. Negro 
theological seminaries could profitably study 
in the same spirit and by the same or a 
similar method the churches of the com- 
munities which they most directly serve — 
Wm. Stuart Nelson 
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The Ordeal of Western Religion. By Pau. 
Hutcuinson. Boston and New York: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. 
Pp. 139. 

Mr. Hutchinson here serves notice on the 
leaders of western religion that a time of 
reckoning is upon them, that the claims of 
Christianity must be taken seriously if the 
institutions of religion are to have any sig- 
nificant place in the new age. Religion true 
to itself and fired by conviction thrives on 
difficulties. Consequently, the staggering 
problems confronting Christianity do not 
trouble Mr. Hutchinson. What worries him 
is the complacency of Christian leaders who 
take their religion with so little social seri- 
ousness and so little intellectual honesty as 
not to realize that there is a conflict between 
Christian ideals and the state, between 
Christian moral teaching and industrial so- 
ciety, between the everyday intellectual cli- 
mate and their professed creeds; or if they 
do realize it, avoid direct, heroic action by 
retreat, or evasion or smooth rationalizing 
in soft and soothing words. 

The pangs of the conflict will be felt as 
soon as religion begins to insist that either 
the state or industrial society be subjected to 
the control of Christian principles and 
ideals. Thus Christianity is in a dilemma. 
What relation is there between the Christian 
ideals of love, meekness, forgiveness, self- 
sacrifice and peace and the behavior patterns 
of the imperialistic, war-making state? How 
can the Christian principle of the supreme 
worth of the individual have any actuality 
in the modern profit-motivated, machine- 
driven industrial order? Christian institu- 
tions are bound economically to both state 
and industry. If the church must be true to 





the accepted teachings of Jesus it risks insti- 
tutional death and its leaders must prepare 
for an ordeal of suffering. To suffer for 
religious convictions is no new thing, but 
today Christianity is infected with doubt 
not only as to the authority of Jesus but as 
to the validity of his teachings for our age. 
So western religion stands irresolute and 
sadly ineffective in this moment of destiny 
when the character of future civilization is 
being determined. The difficulty is increased 
by the gradual disintegration of the struc- 
ture of Christian belief. Every section of 
the traditional creeds of the churches is 
challenged; and the defense of the old ideas 
made by the intellectuals is itself only a 
more subtle subversion of the faith of the 
fathers. Clinging to ethical ideals which 
they cannot or dare not enforce, anchored 
to institutions which are a part of the pres- 
ent social order, burdened by creeds which 
they cannot honestly believe, Christian lead- 
ers are so shackled that they cannot create 
a realistic religion to furnish directing ideals 
and practical programs for the modern 
world 


The author sees no hope for Christianity 
in the retreat of conservation, nor in the 
compensatory gospel of the fundamentalists, 
nor in the evasion of the Barthians, nor in 
the social complacency of such groups as the 
Buchmanites. He admires the social creeds 
of the churches, ineffective gestures though 
they may be, and approves the religious zeal 
of the social revolutionaries within the 
church group. A church in revolt against 
the maladjustments of the social order may 
die but from such an heroic death there may 
be hope of resurrection to new life. 

It is a brave book. The equivocal and 
dangerous position of Christianity in the 
western world stands clearly revealed in this 
exposition. That the author should feel the 
need of pleading for courage and honesty 
in religion is an added commentary on the 
condition of our religious leadership. 


Mr. Hutchinson feels that humanism is 
not gaining ground and that belief in a 
naturalistic basis for the universe is on the 
wane. It would be interesting to know the 
basis for these judgments. Perhaps the 
pervasive spread of humanism is overlooked 
because it is unlabelled. Humanists have 
resolutely refused to channel the movement 
into institutional form and have insisted 
that religion must be integral to the whole 
of society and expressed in patterns of be- 
havior. In regard to the second judgment, 
that educated men in a modern age of frus- 
tration will turn from naturalism to “a new 
supernaturalism,” from a world in chaos to 
“a spiritual order” there is a religious reason 
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for scepticism, for flight from actuality to a 
spiritual order is a luxury too costly for men 
seriously interested in vital religion. Spirit- 
ual values have no meaning outside of hu- 
man relations. The progressive embodi- 
ment of ever more satisfying human values 
in an ever nobler culture is man’s task. If 
he depends on help and guidance from some 
spiritual realm he will fail today as he has 
failed in all past ages, and be again an easy 
victim of exploitation by the men who, 
without any such inhibitions, make the world 
over to suit their own interests. Even if 
it were not intellectually demanded, natural- 
ism would be safer for religion. Probably, 
at this point, Mr. Hutchinson is being 
haunted by the vague ghost of his Christian 
orthodoxy in spite of his efforts to be realis- 
tic—A. Eustace Haydon 


se 
Church Union in Canada. By Curls 
Epwin Sitcox. New York: The Insti- 


tute of Social and Religious Research, 
1933. Pp. 493. 


This book cannot be read in a hurry. It 
is a big book; but that is not the chief rea- 
son why reading it takes time. The chief 
reason is that it is packed with detailed in- 
formation which one must “read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest” if one is fully to grasp 
the significance of the momentous series of 
events and of the ultimate achievement 
which this book records; and that achieve- 
ment and the series of events leading up to 
it are of such vast importance that one feels 
they must be understood. 

Here, then, is the story of perhaps the 
most successful effort to date in any part 
of the world to bring together large de- 
nominational bodies to form a_ united 
church; and the experiment was conducted 
under conditions more like those that prevail 
in the United States than could be found 
anywhere else on earth. There are differ- 
ences, indeed, between the United States and 
Canada, both of history and psychology, 
which the author makes abundantly plain. 
But there are great similarities. And the 
book was written very largely in order to 
inform American readers interested in 
church unity about the various problems 
which emerged, the passions that were 
aroused, the obstacles that had to be over- 
come before church union could be achieved, 
and also to attempt an evaluation of the con- 
sequences of that achievement. The book 
erects many signposts for American 
churchmen, some pointing directions, others 
bearing warnings. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first, entitled “Backgrounds,” gives some ac- 


count of the history of Canada, and de- 
scribes in considerable detail the long story 
of the origins and consolidations of Pro- 
testant denominations in that country. Be- 
fore the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Con- 
gregational churches came together to form 
The United Church of Canada there had 
been a long series of consolidations of vari- 
ous Presbyterian and Methodist bodies to 
form the Canadian churches bearing those 
names. Religious bodies most alike had al- 
ready united before union between more 
diverse groups was attempted. The second 
part of the book describes the long series of 
negotiations, beginning in 1902 and con- 
tinuing over a period of twenty-three years 
until union was consummated in 1925. One 
is impressed with the wisdom, tact, and pa- 
tience manifested by the negotiators during 
this long drawn out discussion, particularly 
in those periods when feeling ran high and 
recriminations might easily have wrecked 
the entire effort. Part three, entitled 
“Aftermath,” describes the community ad- 
justments which followed union, the admin- 
istrative development and growth of the 
United Church, the relations which now 
exist between the United Church and other 
churches, including the continuing Presby- 
terian Church, and also attempts an evalu- 
ation of the results of union. The presen- 
tation, one feels, is as impartial and objec- 
tive as such a statement can be, and, withal, 
is written in a vivid and intimate style. 

As is generally known, the Methodist and 
Congregational churches went into the union 
practically unanimously ; approximately two- 
thirds of the Presbyterian churches also 
went in, the one-third of the churches re- 
fusing to enter the union being almost en- 
tirely eastern churches; the Anglicans, Bap- 
tists and Lutherans, being the other consid- 
erable religious bodies in the Dominion, de- 
clined to enter into negotiations in the early 
stages of the discussion; all the other smaller 
denominations also remained out. The con- 
troversy within the Presbyterian church was 
bitter, and caused divisions in local churches, 
communities, and even families, which have 
left deep scars. The detailed discussion of 
all these matters, together with the masses 
of factual material presented as documenta- 
tion, is most illuminating. 

The Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search has done the cause of church unity 
in the United States a great service by mak- 
ing available this masterly study of “the 
processes of union, the difficulties overcome, 
the mistakes made, and the early achieve- 
ments” of the United Church of Canada. 
Perhaps something has been lost in perspec- 
tive by making the study so soon after the 
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consummation of unity, but, on the other 

hand, much has been gained by making this 

record and analysis “while the facts are 
still fresh in the minds of men living.” The 
author, himself a Canadian with wide ex- 
perience in the United States, has proved 
himself a thoroughly competent student of 
the subject—Charles T. Holman 
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Ventures in Simpler Living. By Dantet J. 
Fieminc. New York: The International 
Missionary Council, 1933. Pp. 169. 

What Shall We Do About Missions. By 
Joun L. Lopincier. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press, 1933. 

Is There A Case for Foreign Missions? 
By Peart S. Bucx. New York: The 
John Day Co., 1933. 

The experiences of the past three or four 
years of economic depression make the title 
of Doctor Fleming’s latest book far more in- 
teresting to many people than it would have 
been in the pre-depression era. Who wanted 
to live more simply then? Now whether we 
desire it or not vast numbers of us—even 
ministers, religious educators and college 
professors—are being obliged to seek simpler 
standards of living. Is Ventures in Simpler 
Living likely to be of help to us? 

As a matter of fact the book has its rise 
in circumstances wholly unrelated to the de- 
pression. It grew out of a thoughtful fac- 
ing of the wide gap existing between the 
living standards of missionaries in the for- 
eign field—in the great majority of cases 
already very simple—and the appallingly low 
standards of the people among whom the 
missionaries live and work, and particularly 
out of the contrast between the standards 
of missionaries and those of the national 
workers who in many cases perform exactly 
the same kinds of work as their foreign 
fellow workers. It is thus primarily the 
study of a problem peculiarly missionary, 
but it raises valid questions as to standard 
living, the meaning of necessities, of lux- 
uries, the justification of the wide diver- 
gence of standards in different groups, and 
the bearing of Christianity on the problems 
raised. Surely these are all questions of 
import not alone to missionaries but to all 
who call themselves Christian. 

In his treatment of the topic, Doctor 
Fleming uses the case study method chiefly, 
presenting concrete examples drawn from 
life mostly from the mission field, but by 
no means always so. It seems to the re- 
viewer that such a book could well be made 
the basis of an extremely interesting and 
vital discussion in young people’s or adult 
groups. It ought to prove both stimulating 
and helpful. It might lead the way to some 


genuine experimentation in simpler living 
which would very greatly enrich the lives 
of some people by relieving them of the 
anxiety due to the difficulty of trying to 
maintain a standard of living which in these 
troublous times is no longer possible. 

The book is notable as an adventure in 
simplicity itself, being reproduced by the 
“offset process,” i.e., it is a reproduction of 
the typed manuscript, but of course bound 
as other books. It will be interesting to see 
whether the book will find imitators. 

What Shall We Do About Missions is a 
question to which many people would like 
to know the answer. This book is not, as 
the title might seem to imply, a discussion of 
this very fundamental question in general 
terms, but is a short six session course for 
young people, designed especially for classes 
in institutes, training classes, etc. It is 
meant to serve as a basis of discussion as to 
how missions can be brought effectively into 
the various meetings of the young people 
themselves and what young people can do 
toward bringing missions to the attention 
of the whole church. It is rich in practical 
suggestions as to missionary projects of all 
sorts. An appendix provides just the infor- 
mation regarding books, plays, pictures, 
maps, etc., which would be most valuable in 
making missions live in a young people’s 
group. 

Is There a Case for Foreign Missions ap- 
peared first as an article in Harpers Mag- 
azine, one of many such called out by the 
appearance of Re-thinking Missions. Mrs. 
Buck, widely known author of The Good 
Earth and other novels of Chinese life, her- 
self born of missionary parents and wife of 
a missionary, has surely won for herself 
the right to discuss the Case for Foreign 
Missions, and her opinion has been of great 
weight in circles where the usual proponent 
of missions would not even be read. Her 
resignation as a missionary of the Presby- 
terian Board has been interpreted by many 
as a repudiation on her part of the cause of 
missions. But that is far from the truth, 
for in this booklet she makes a very decided 
case for Foreign Missions. 

It is a personal narrative of a deep ques- 
tioning of the whole enterprise and the steps 
by which she was led to affirm very posi- 
tively that there is indeed a case for foreign 
missions. At last it came down to this, she 
writes, “If I am not willing for Christ to 
die, what hypocrisy is mine if I will do 
nothing to keep him alive in the hearts and 
understandings of men, what selfishness if 
I keep him for myself alone or for my race? 
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If I could so keep him I should lose kim in 
truth. His whole spirit would evade me. 
My smallness could not hold him. I must 
be great enough to share him if I would 
keep Christ mine. For me there is a case 
for foreign missions.” 

Of course, this does not mean that there 
is a case for everything that is done in the 
name of foreign missions. Mission methods 
and organization must change—here she fol- 
lows very closely the conclusions of Re- 
thinking Missions—but made over and 
strengthened in the best sense missions must 
goon. There is indeed a case for foreign 
missions. Any one who is raising that 
question seriously now in his own mind 
ought to read what Mrs. Buck says.— 
Charles S. Braden 
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The Christian Mission in the Modern W orld. 
By W. D. Schermerhorn. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1933. 

There is a distinct need for this book. It 
was written primarily to form a background 
for the discussions arising from the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Inquiry with its provoca- 
tive Rethinking Missions. As never before 
the whole world is interested in the great 
subject of the relationship of one religion 
to another. Missions is the mother of the 
sciences of History of Religion, Compara- 
tive Religion, and the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. It is the story of the Mother, Mis- 
sions, that this book ably tells. 

The modern missionary movement is yet 
young. William Carey went to India in 
1793 but under protection of the Danish 
Government. The British government 
looked with fear on the new movement. The 
Edinburgh Review in 1808 while consider- 
ing the heathen lost unless they had heard 
of Christianity, the only true religion, yet 
feared that the introduction of Christianity 
would ultimately cost England their posses- 
sion of India. The first American mission- 
aries went out in 1813 and soon every 
church in America had its mission board. 
Soon the movement became the greatest and 
most glorious undertaking of the church. 
Thousands of dollars were gladly given to 
make Christians of the non-christian peoples. 
Yet there was always a fear. Christianity 
makes people unsatisfied with unjust govern- 
ments and unjust taxes. There was also an- 
other fear: scholars were beginning to com- 
pare one religion with another. Dangerous 
books began to come from the press; the 
science of comparative religion began to 
grow up. Finally the whole idea of the 
heathen being lost unless they had been 


taught Christianity began to change. Med- 
ical missions were more interested in hos- 
pitals than in souls. The whole thing came 
to an issue in the report of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Inquiry. Mrs. Buck expressed 
her mind clearly and retired from her Mis- 
sion Board. Doctor Machen set up a new 
Missionary Board to counteract the new 
idea. And the end is not yet. 

The history of Christian missions is now 
a definite part of the history of Christianity. 
No theological Seminary can be without a 
chair of missions. Schools of religion, state 
universities and colleges all taik of missions. 
Here is an up-to-date handbook dealing 
briefly with the work in every country of 
the world. If all who are now in the process 
of “rethinking missions” would read such a 
book as this, there would be more point to 
much discussion which, without any his- 
torical background, too often issues in heat 
without any light—C. A. Hawley 
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Interests of Chinese Students. By JAMES 
B. WessterR. Shanghai, China: Univer- 
sity of Shanghai. Pp. 166. 

This is a pioneer study of importance to 
students of psychology. It provides one of 
the few sound bases for distinguishing, in 
the accepted descriptions of age character- 
istics or emotional conditions, what is 
merely a record of regional mores and 
values, from what is an account of the way 
mind works. Sometimes psychology seems 
to have been unconscious of when it was 
sociology. The book is indispensable for 
those planning educational work in China. 

Professor Webster’s conclusions are based 
upon 8000 questionnaires from which he ac- 
cepts the answers of 4640 boys and 842 girls 
as valid. The forms were filled out under 
his painstaking supervision in 116 schools of 
the most varied types, government, mission 
and private, and of the widest geographic 
distribution. Seven years had been spent in 
experimenting with the questions. It was 
Doctor Webster’s original purpose that these 
be asked annually of each student in the 
Christian schools, in order that the attention 
of the teachers might be focused upon the 
interests and needs of their pupils, and that 
it might be evident in each class where 
Christian teaching was most urgent. At the 
request of the national Y. M. C. A. and the 
China Christian Education Association, the 
questions were used in making the present 
survey. 

The faults of the book are so blatant that 
they might easily be given undue weight. 
The unattractive format should not matter to 
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the serious student who alone will wade 
through statistical tables. The evident in- 
accuracies of printing are not as vital as the 
less conspicuous bias which the tabulators 
sometimes showed in codifying the answers. 
If there be inadequacies in the sampling or 
the methods of surveying, these would 
vitiate the results far less than does the stu- 
dents’ tendency to answer all questions with 
an eye to winning approval. In a recent 
sociological investigation large amounts of 
time and money were spent that the tabula- 
tion of the returns be absolutely accurate. 
Meanwhile a considerable number of those 
answering the questionnaire told me private- 
ly: “Oh, the American wouldn’t have 
thought well of China if we said how many 
children there really were in our families, or 
what our fathers really earned, so we got 
her talking about what were suitable num- 
bers, and wrote that.” If Doctor Webster’s 
conclusions are not scientifically flawless, an 
improved technique would have removed but 
a small fraction of the difficulty—a difficulty 
of which he was himself conscious. 

Nevertheless the conclusions are, in my 
opinion, sound to a remarkable degree, espe- 
cially where the students expressed point of 
view contrary to prevailing opinion, as when 
65 per cent of the boys, and 63 per cent of 
the girls say they do not wish to marry—in 
a land where it is the supreme virtue to 
provide offspring. And the conclusions are 
particularly interesting where they show at- 
titudes very different from those we should 
expect to find in our own youth. Only 8 per 
cent of the boys 12-15 years old (Chinese 
count) answered “play” when asked what 
they liked to do best with their friends. 

Though working with no funds, and little 
time or assistance, until, after he had reached 
America, the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research gave him help toward the 
completion of the report, Doctor Webster 
yet maintained high standards of method 
under circumstances in which only vision 
such as his could have overcome the drag of 
the Orient. His health was failing when he 
began, and his death came before publication 
could be arranged. It has therefore been 
eight years since the data were collected, 
and it is now printed with the help of his 
friends. When Doctor Webster arrived at 
our house to make it a base for part of his 
investigation, I was strongly prejudiced 
against the plan. As he worked I found 
grounds for criticism, but more for respect. 
In reading the final report, I find myself en- 
tirely converted to the real value of Doctor 
Webster’s contribution —Dorothy Dickinson 
Barbour 


Festivals and Songs of Ancient China. By 
Marcet Granet. New York: Dutton, 
1933. Pp. 281. 

Those who have read Professor Granet’s 
other books on China know that he is a 
thorough scholar. He has spent years in 
China and is at present professor at the 
School of Oriental Languages in Paris. 

The main part of the book is given up to 
a translation of the “Shih Chung,” one of 
the oldest classics. He has made real to us 
the customs and ideas, not of any recent 
past, but of the very earliest days of the 
great Chinese civilization. He has therefore 
rendered the western world a very real 
service in making these things available. It 
is impossible to understand modern China 
in the matter of religion or culture, or to 
chart the future of China, without a knowl- 
edge of the ancient beliefs and customs. 

Doctor Granet has given us not only a 
scholarly translation, he has preserved the 
poetry and has made the symbolism intel- 
ligible—a very great help. 

Teachers of comparative religion must 
have this book at hand. Indeed all engaged 
in religious education would do well to 
study it. Students of anthropology will also 
find it invaluable. 

The part dealing with the festivals is 
most interesting. The same tribal singing 
of love songs as exists today amongst the 
tribes of southwestern China went on in 
other parts of China long and long ago. 

In the conclusion Professor Granet says 
“T have endeavored to describe the most 
ancient facts of the religious history of 
China.” I know of no other book in Eng- 
lish where one can find so much first hand 
information concerning the ancient religious 
customs.—James M. Yard 
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The Process of Religion. Edited by Mites 
H. Krumpine. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933. Pp. 266. 

The Process of Religion consists of twelve 
essays by colleagues and former students of 
Dean Mathews in honor of his seventieth 
birthday. Dean Mathews’ son, Robert Elden 
Mathews, contributed the biographical 
sketch. Among the other authors were such 
persons as Shirley Jackson Case, E. E. 
Aubrey, Walter Horton, Clyde Macintosh, 
A. Eustace Haydon. Although the general 
theme suggested for the symposium was 
“The Process of Religion” the essays do not 
constitute a unit. The nearest approach to 
this is in the first three chapters which 
sketch the early background of Dean 
Mathews, summarize his contributions to 
theological literature and point out the prob- 
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able meaning of the socio-historical ap- 
proach for further study of Christian doc- 
trine. The other nine writers, although ex- 
pressing appreciation of Dean Mathews’ con- 
tribution to theology, are largely devoted to 
problems of particular interest to the authors. 
Most of them are interested in theological 
reconstruction except A. Eustace Haydon 
who assumes that the whole approach is in- 
adequate to meet the tremendous changes of 
contemporary life and that a totally fresh 
and vital reorientation of religion must be 
made in terms of tested data and crucial so- 
cial problems. The symposium, therefore, 
although not presenting a unified discussion 
of a specific theme does give unusual insight 
into a cross-section of current theological 
thinking. 

Since the symposium was in honor of 
Dean Mathews a few suggestions regarding 
his contribution to theological method and 
thought may be appropriate. The Dean, al- 
though being reared in a strict New England 
Baptist home, never did follow conventional 
religious patterns. From the beginning he 
manifested a functional and practical inter- 
est in religion. He never was ordained. 
Early in his career he played baseball so suc- 
cessfully that he was offered a position in 
professional baseball and played one game as 
such. Later he seriously considered business 
as a career and took over his father’s busi- 
ness for a time. Missions seriously tempted 
him, but by a series of events be becomes 
professor of rhetoric at Colby College and 
later professor of history and economics. In 
1894 he came to the University of Chicago 
as associate professor of New Testament. 
In 1908 he was made dean of the school. 
In the midst of an exceedingly busy life he 
has written more than twenty-five books, 
many magazine and newspaper articles and 
lectured in leading centers of the world. 

Prof. E. E. Aubrey points out that 
the Dean is primarily a historian and not a 
constructive theologian. His contribution 
to theology is largely in the field of method. 
Early in his career he noted the use Jesus 
made of parables. Jesus taught by analogies 
rather than by definition of religion. In his 
studies of the history of doctrine, he arrived 
at the conclusion that the study of dogma is 
not primarily a matter of coordinating 
creedal systems but of understanding the 
people who produced the dogma. Dogma- 
makers were not, as popularly assumed, arm- 
chair bishops or preachers who worked out 
nice distinctions and then imposed them on 
their people; they were primarily practically 
minded persons who, in the process of aid- 
ing their groups in meeting certain group 
crises, sought rationalization for their pro- 


cedures. Doctrines grew out of a practical 
interest in protecting group values. 

Doctrines are always a product of a par- 
ticular social situation. The social expe- 
rience suggests certain analogies. For ex- 
ample, in the days of a monarchical form of 
government God was thought of in terms 
of a monarch. As the monarch is to his 
subjects so God is to those who believe in 
and obey him. The difficulty came when 
literal minded people turned the analogies 
into patterns, that is, treated them as literal. 
Social change demands new analogies and 
patterns. Christianity is not a system of 
beliefs but a generic movement which is con- 
stantly in need of adjustment to new situa- 
tions. Theology thus concerned is func- 
tional and human. Our task, therefore, is to 
make Christianity as vital for our day as the 
creeds did for theirs. Dean Mathews offers 
a solution, so Aubrey concludes, which con- 
serves the values of the old terminology 
without endorsing the unscientific descrip- 
tions. 

For those who have not known Dean 
Mathews intimately these essays will furnish 
excellent insight into his theological method 
and the reaction of his contemporaries to it. 
For those who have studied at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the symposium will recall 
the stimulating experience of living in an 
atmosphere where every student is entitled 
to his “theory” and where the student must 
make up his own mind.—Jesse A. Jacobs 
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Christianity. By Epwyn Bevan. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 
1932. Pp. 240. 

The history of the Christian church and 
its thought cannot easily be handled in one 
little volume. Doctor Bevan of King’s Col- 
lege, London, in preparing this work which 
is No. 146 in the Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge, has succeeded ad- 
mirably, however, in condensing and yet in- 
cluding the main framework of church his- 
tory and indicating the development of re- 
ligious thought and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. The sense of continuity is not lost, 
and the growth of ideas and institutions 
seems natural and clear. To make this pos- 
sible, the author has had to rework from 
many ponderous and bewildering volumes 
the details of a long, eventful history. 

With great skill he disposes of many cur- 
rent false notions concerning the church and 
its beliefs, and throughout maintains fair- 
ness to all views and conditions. 

We see the first beginnings of the church 
arising out of discipleship and the early fel- 
lowship and then the first struggles to bring 
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the new faith to the Gentiles and to the 
Roman world. The early Christian groups 
must also face the prevailing attitudes to- 
ward sex and other personal matters. They 
must adjust themselves also to the policies 
and trends in the political world of their 
day. Then there are the challenges of 
Gnostiscism and paganism to meet, thus forc- 
ing the church into early codification of be- 
liefs and regulations. Controversies lead to 
councils and the definite laying-down of 
dogmas and rules. Many of these great 
decisions come in the fourth century, and in 
the fifth the great conflict between the views 
of Pelagius and Augustine is held. 

With Christianity accepted finally by the 
Empire, after several persecutions, the faith 
rapidly spreads and Rome, the political 
center, also tends to become the center of the 
developing hierarchy. The Bishop of Rome 
wins several victories over his fellow bis- 
hops—victories which have the greatest 
significance in church history. Yet with the 
growth of this organization and power, the 
world’s institutions and conditions are not 
greatly changed, for with so many people 
then, as today, conversion was superficial. 

Through the Middle Ages the outreach 
and the power of the Church increase, and 
the Church reaches into new lands, contends 
with other heresies like that of Nestorius, 
divides from the Eastern or Greek Church, 
and tries to meet the challenge of the rise of 
Islam. Asceticism grows and becomes estab- 
lished, and several crusades are unfortunate- 
ly undertaken. Mure and more wealth and 
power come under the control of the 
Church. 

The next great event is that of the Ref- 
ormation, with its new emphases in church 
belief and government. After this great 
schism, the Church has many difficulties in 
making adjustments with the political and 
social world, and the old question of the re- 
lation between Church and State is still im- 
portant. At this time, too, many more 
schools of thought and action arise. As men 
react to the Christian spirit, they are led in 
various directions. The Romantic, Scien- 
tific, and Socialist movements, as Dr. Bevan 
points out, have a deep influence upon re- 
ligious trends. Biblical criticism also is one 
of the great new forces within the leadership 
of the Church. 

Doctor Bevan finds, in conclusion, that 
even today many great men still hold to the 
Christian way, and have not declared it to be 
false or unworkable. It still commands the 
respect and allegiance of multitudes, and no 
better philosophy or way of life has ap- 
peared. 

From this brief and sketchy review of the 


contents, it may perhaps be judged that this 
little volume is simply crammed with es- 
sential information about Christianity, ar- 
ranged logically and clearly. The work 
makes an admirable guide for the general 
reader who has neither the time nor the 
training to attempt now more ambitious 
studies. It is also an ever-ready source of 
handy information for the leader in religious 
education or the class looking for a study 
course.—Richard K. Morton 
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The Living God. By NATHAN SoDERBLOM. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1933. 


The Mystery of the Cross. By NaTtHAN 
SopERBLOM. Milwaukee: Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co., 1933. Pp. 53. 

The name of Archbishop Soderblom will 
live as long as men find an interest in the 
science of Comparative Religion. This 
science grew up in the last years of the 
nineteenth century, and Soderblom was one 
of its founders. Born in 1866, he entered 
the University of Upsala when twenty-three 
and took his degree in classical and oriental 
languages. Using this as a foundation he 
took up Divinity. During this period he in- 
terested himself in Missions as a part of his 
scientific study of the history of religions. 
In 1890 he visited America. About the 
same time he caught the vision of a united 
church and together with Bishop Brent 
worked for the cause all his life. His re- 
ligious approach was prophetic and ahead of 
his time. He tried to know the religious 
experience of those outside his own group. 
He gave other religions their due praise. 
He treated them objectively. In 1894 he 
went to Paris where he preached, and 
studied Iranian languages for seven years at 
the Sorbonne. By this time his work had 
become recognized, and he was hailed as suc- 
cessor to Tiele, the pioneer in the history of 
religion at Leyden. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Divinity in Upsala. 
He made this a Professorship of the His- 
tory of Religion. Under his leadership, re- 
ligion became one of the most vital and 
necessary sciences in the mind of the student 
body. Berlin and Leipzig now called him to 
a Professorship in Religion. He declined 
the call to Berlin, but shared his time with 
Leipzig until 1914 when he was appointed 
Archbishop of Sweden. The conservatives 
at first feared the religious approach of the 
new Archbishop. Their fears soon changed, 
however, to ardent love. The new approach 
to the study of religion was vindicated 
through his deeply spiritual life. In 1925 
he made his influence felt throughout the 
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world by the Stockholm Conference on Life 
and Work. In this he was nobly assisted 
by our own Bishop Brent. In 1931 he de- 
livered the Gifford Lectures under the title, 
The Living God. These lectures give his 
historical point of view and are important 
not only for their independent contribution, 
but also as a milestone in the science of 
Comparative Religion. Three years before 
in 1928, he had written a book entitled The 
Passion of Christ. One chapter of this book 
has been translated under the title, The Mys- 
tery of the Cross. Here we have the great 
scholar paying his tribute to Christ. After 
years of survey of various religions, he bows 
before the symbol of Christ’s suffering. The 
excessive activity of his life began to tell. 
After his return from the University of 
Edinburgh where he gave the Gifford Lec- 
tures he knew the end was near. On his 
death bed he said: “There is a living God, 
I can prove it by the history of religions.” 
The title was thus chosen for the lectures. 
A few days later he was buried in the Cathe- 
dral he had loved and served. These two 
books are of vital importance, and anyone 
who is interested in the science of religion 
neglects them at his own peril.—Charles A. 
Hawley 


The Bible and the Quest of Life. By Bruce 
Curry. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1933. Pp. 316. 

The author of this book is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology in Union 
Theological Seminary, and Professor of 
Practical Religion at large to students all 
over the United States. This book is the 
outgrowth of many student gatherings. It 
is simply and sincerely put together. Por- 
tions are taken from the Old Testament with 
comment and question and the same method 
is followed for the New Testament. The 
author takes for granted the modern point 
of view. These studies may well be used 
for Bible classes and study groups. I rec- 
ommend this book especially to ministers 
who want to learn a lost art in America— 
expository preaching. This book is devo- 
tional, scholarly, and makes religion real._— 
Charles A. Hawley 
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Contemporary Religious Thinking. By 
Ropert W. SearLeE and FRrReperick A. 
Bowers. New York: Falcon Press, 
1933.. Pp. ZZ. 

These seventeen sermons delivered by 
leaders of some eight major denominations 
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that bas appeared in some 
time. It is a pleasure to rec- 
ommend a book at once so 
timely and so satisfactory.’’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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The Prophets of Israel 


By S. Parkes CapMAN. Full page illustrations by F. O. Salis- 
bury, the leading portrait painter of our day. $3.25 


The Church Looks 
Ahead 


American Protestant Christianity, An Anaylsis and a Fore- 
cast. Edited by Charles E. Schofield. $3.00 


Karl Barth and 
Christian Unity 


By Avotr Ketter, “the man who knows more than any other 
about contemporary Protestantism.” $2.75 


The New Church and 
the New Germany 


By Cuartes S. MACFARLAND, former Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches. $2.25 


Modern Tendencies 
in World Religions 


By Cuares S. BRADEN 


Ethics and Moral 
Tolerance 


By ArtHuR KENYON RoceErs. 


Old Testament Life 
and Literature 


By I. G. MatHEws. 
To be published in January. Probable price $1.75. 


The Protestant 
hurches and the 


Industrial Crisis 


By Epmunp B. CHAFFEE. 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.00 


At your bookstore or from 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The ‘ible 
The Quest of Life 


Fifty-two Studies in the Contribution of 
the Bible to Present-Day Thought and Life 


By BRUCE CURRY 


Associate Professor of Practical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


“It is destined to be recognized, I venture to think, 
as perhaps the most helpful single introduction to 
the wealth of riches within the Bible available for 
the average student at the present time.” 

—Rev. Henry P. Van Dusen, D.D. 

“Bruce Curry makes the Bible live. He does so 
better than anyone else I know. | His discerning 
insight lays hold of that in the Bible which has a 
timeless message. At the same time, under his 
skillful interpretation the ancient Book becomes as 
this morning’s newspaper.” 

—Dr. Samuet McCrea Caverr. 

For Bible classes, discussion groups and for 
individual study. 

Cloth, 315 pages, size 5x7 inches, $1.75. 
Descriptive circular upon request. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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are brought together as an exhibit of “con- 
temporary religious thinking” on “the 
church’s responsibility in the period just 
ahead.” The South, the Northwest, and 
the Pacific Coast are conspicuous for ab- 
sence in representation, and it is a fair ques- 
tion whether the conservative pulpits should 
be ignored under any such title. 

It goes without saying that a contribution 
by these writers, which include such well 
known names as Walter Russell Bowie, 
Douglas Horton, Lynn Hough, Rufus Jones, 
Francis J. McConnell, Charles W. Gilkey, 
Paul Jones, and Edmund B. Chaffee, would 
be worth while. Yet the whole series some- 
what lacks coherence, and is conditioned by 
the popular presentation. However, there is 
here a unanimity of conclusion that if civil- 
ization is to endure there must be conscious 
social control of our total national life 
through a vital relationship with the God 
whom Jesus reveals.—W. P. Lemon 
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The March of Faith, the Story of Religion 
in America Since 1865. By WINIFRED 
Ernest Garrison. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1933. 

Scholars are beginning to see that the cul- 
tural history of America cannot omit the re- 
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founded 
American civilization, and has been one of 
the most potent factors in American life. 
This book attempts to tell the story since 


ligious background. Religion 


1865. It is not concerned with denomina- 
tionalism, but with cultural progress. It 
begins on July 1, 1865, “Saturday and the 
moon was in its first quarter.” The coun- 
try was torn asunder by the surgery of war. 
“Even God could not immediately join to- 
gether what man had put asunder.” Nor 
has he to this day. Religion expands its 
influence across the Mississippi; churches 
consider union; missions develop; finally 
Gothic cathedrals arise; then comes the 
depression and we awake only to be disil- 
lusioned—or to understand the facts. Edu- 
cation passes from orthodoxy to the State 
University and then to the School of Re- 
ligion era. The YMCA develops, flour- 
ishes, and then declines in winning the war. 
The expression of religion in literature 
passes from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, through 
various magazines, till it comes out in Emily 
Dickinson, “the last pale Indian summer 
flower of Puritanism.” The beginnings of 
socialism come through the influence of 
Kingsley, Maurice, Ruskin, and pass over 
into the Social Gospel which is even today 
undergoing definition and scrutiny. 

To enumerate all that has gone on in the 
march of the last seventy years is for a re- 
viewer impossible, but in this book it is suc- 
cinctly, clearly, and convincingly told.— 
Charles A. Hawley 
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Christ and Human Suffering. By E. 
STANLEY Jones. New York: The Abing- 
don Press, 1933. 


E. Stanley Jones’ books on Christ, of 
which this is the fifth, have had so many 
thousands of readers that the mere an- 
nouncement that a new one has appeared is 
enough to insure its immediate and wide- 
spread distribution. This book sets the 
Christian religion face to face with the uni- 
versal fact of human suffering and demands, 
“What have you to say?” Any religion 
that has nothing to say to the problem of 
pain is no religion at all, and will not long 
be held as such. The religion of Jesus is 
the religion of a man who suffered; it has a 
straightforward answer, which this book 
nobly and movingly repeats. Here is no 
trivial or superficial treatment of pain; Mr. 
Jones sounds the depths, sees clearly and 
refuses to be put off with easy apologetic. 
As an exegete he may not win the approval 
of all the scholars; as a man who under- 
stands the Christian religion and has the 
power of making it a reality to every reader, 
he is almost without equal. A book like this 
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will do incalculable good in times like these, 
not as mere consolation and wiping of eyes, 
nor as persuading that evil is merely error 
or partial good or some other form of illu- 
sion, but as helping men to see it clearly, 
face it squarely, and turn it to moral and 
spiritual account. The author will make it 
easier for countless readers to say with him 
“Religion means to me: Victory, Victory, 
VICTORY !”—Clayton R. Bowen 
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The Highway to Heaven Series. Edited by 
Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. 


This is a new endeavor, already well 
along, to apply pedagogical principles in an 
entire series of textbooks for use in Catholic 
schools. The general editor is the Dean of 
Marquette University, and he, like the late 
Doctor Shields, the originator of another 
Catholic series, is a layman. Priests and 
teaching sisters have had much to do with 
the details of the several texts, but always 
with the cooperation and supervision of 
Doctor Fitzpatrick. The general plan is de- 
termined, obviously so, by a general theory 
of catechetics or religious pedagogy. The 
skeletal structure, not only of the series as a 
whole, but also of the text for each grade, is 
the Baltimore Cathechism. But the material 
employed covers a wide range. The lists of 
poems recommended for use are surprisingly 
large and catholic, not being limited at all 
to writers who are in the Roman faith. Pic- 
tures similarly wide in range are employed, 
and several of the books are prettily illus- 
trated. There are directions for teachers, 
and plans for pupil activities much in the 
manner of progressive teaching anywhere. 

In some respects, therefore, this new series 
resembles that of* Doctor Shields. Yet the 
differences are noteworthy. Shields endeav- 
ored to govern the general order of the pre- 
sentation of Catholic truth, as well as the 
details of the approach to the pupil in each 
grade, by analysis of the natural interests 
and of the social experience of pupils of dif- 
ferent ages. Accordingly, the formal cate- 
chism was postponed for several years of the 
pupil’s life, and mere drill processes were 
reduced. Whether Fitzpatrick has been in- 
fluenced by criticism to the effect that the 
Shields plan adapts the Church to the child 
rather than the child to the Church is a mat- 
ter of guesswork. But certain it is that he 
organizes the material, from beginning to 
end, around the formal catechism, which is 
covered repeatedly, spiral fashion. Thus 
the new series goes back, in this respect, to 
the catechetical method that first created the 
outcry in Catholic circles that Christian edu- 
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cation had become dry and ineffective. But 
these texts seek to avoid this criticism by 
“enriching the material,” a policy well 
known among Protestants. The editor and 
the textbook writers who collaborate with 
him evidently believe that the whole main 
substance of the catechism can be made in- 
teresting to pupils at every stage of their 
growth. Yet, whether there is still some 
lurking suspicion that this may not be so, or 
for some other reason, there is constant 
reiteration of verbal formulae, and constant 
drill upon them. The questions and answers 
of the entire Baltimore Catechism are twice 
required as memory work.—George A. Coe 
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The Theology of Seder Eliahu, a Study in 
Organic Thinking, Vol. I. By Max Ka- 
DUSHIN. New York: Block Publishing 
o.;1988; “Pp. 211. 

Doctor Kadushin has made a valuable 
contribution to the scanty literature on rab- 
binic theology. With great care he has 
analyzed the contents of one of the most 
fascinating post-Talmudic midrashim, and 
has disclosed to the English reader much of 
the quaint world view of the ancient rabbis. 

The introductory chapter, “On the Text,” 
surveys the editions of the Seder Eliahu and 
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some of the critical theories regarding its 
date and origin. Doctor Kadushin utilizes 
M. Friedmann’s scientific edition and makes 
use of the learned editor’s introduction and 
of Prof. L. Ginzberg’s appraisal of the work. 
Doctor Kadushin’s special thesis is laid down 
in the next chapter on “Rabbinic Theology: 
Organic Thinking.” With the aid of Ritter 
and Bailey’s theory of “wholes” or of “or- 
ganismal thinking,” he seeks to account for 
the coherence of rabbinic thought despite its 
seemingly confused congeries of ideas. 
The fundamental concepts of theology in the 
Seder Eliahu, Doctor Kadushin reduces to 
these four: God’s loving kindness, His jus- 
tice, Torah and Israel. They are fundamental 
“ in the literal sense that all the other ideas, 
beliefs, concepts of the Seder are built upon, 
or rather out of, these four.” The remaining 
chapters of the book are devoted to a de- 
tailed presentation of the first two concepts 
as developed in the Seder Eliahu. 

While Doctor Kadushin’s theory proves 
serviceable in elucidating some phases of 
rabbinic thought, it obscures many other. 
Rabbinic theology cannot be compared un- 
reservedly to such folk products as language 
for the obvious reason that it constitutes the 
teaching of individual rabbis. Neither can 
it be characterized as “unpremeditative” 
and “effortless.” It is often evolved by the 
process of painful hairsplitting in accord- 
ance with well established principles of 
hermeneutics. Differences of opinion among 
the rabbis on doctrinal matters are as com- 
mon as on legal problems. The points of 
coherence and of difference in rabbinic 
theology may be paralleled by the agree- 
ments and disagreements in other theological 
and philosophical movements. The the- 
ological viewpoints of the leading rabbis 
similarly differ despite certain elements of 
coherence in their teaching. This coherence 
they owe to their common heritage of faith. 
Their logic indeed differs from that of scien- 
tific reason, possesses a character all its own 
as the logic of revealed religion. 

Stressing the theory of organic thinking, 
Doctor Kadushin does not sufficiently in- 
dicate the unique character of the Seder 
Eliahu, nor does he distinguish between its 
original and borrowed elements. Whatever 
is in the book passes for him as an “organic” 
part of the Seder Eliahu.—Samuel S. Cohon 
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The Christian Jewish Tragedy. By C. H. 
MoEHLMAN. Rochester, New “York: 
— House of Leo Hart, 1933. Pp. 
285. 


In view of recent world events, this is a 
timely book. It is also a brave book. The 
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Two New Books for you 


TALES FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By H. W. Fox 

The old familiar stories of Joseph and 
Moses and David and Ruth and Goliath, 
and many another, retold in a novel and 
appealing way for children. In a real 
sense it is a companion volume to The 
Child’s Approach To Religion in which 
the author set forth general principles 
that here are exemplified. “Mr. Fox has 
done with the OLD TESTAMENT 
stories what I have long been hoping 
some one would do who was competent, 
namely to write them for children, plac- 
ing them in their right settings . . . the 
whole book is written beautifully.”— 
Jeanette E. Perkins. 


(February) Probable price $1.00 


mons. 


read and cherished. 








THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


y Harry Emerson Fospick 
In these 25 chapters Dr. Fosdick 1 is for the first time publishing a collection of his ser- 
What he has to say carries the warmth, vigor, and persuasiveness that character- 
ized the original presentation. The addresses are directed especially to current problems; 
all of them carry a timeless interpretation of religion that makes this a book long <. ~ 


HARPER & BROTHERS + PUBLISHERS + NEW YORK 


THE NEW VACATION 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Winrrey Dyer Bair 

A book that shows how a Vacation 
School is organized and what is the most 
effective teaching material and method. 
Mr. Blair is educational director of Week 
Day and Vacation Church Schools of the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. No book adequately setting 
forth the new approach to Religious Edu- 
cation for the Vacation School, has ap- 
peared. This book fills that need. It is not 
only educationally sound in its approach, 
but is clearly and simply written with 
much use of concrete illustrations taken 
from the experiences of teachers and pu- 


pils. 
(March) Probable price $1.50 

















Professor of the History of Christianity at 
the Colgate-Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary is also the man to write this book. The 
present reviewer has just one regret as he 
finishes reading it. It should have told the 
three cornered story: the Christian-Jewish- 
Mohammedan Tragedy. For here is the 
Sunday schools, etc., about other religions. 
Perhaps the author will devote another 
volume to the Jews, Islam, and Zionism. It 
is a burning question and ought to be dealt 
with by just such a man as Professor Moehl- 
man. 

This volume retells the old story from 
Pilate to the present day in a sympathetic 
manner. There are many suggestive hints 
in this book, but probably the most vital 
concerns the teaching in parochial schools, 
Sunday schools, etc., about other religious. 
Perhaps a candid investigation of such 
school books would help to solve this old 
problem. Professor Moehlman’s conclusion 
is this: “The real issue in the western 
world today is not whether Catholicism, 
Protestantism or Judaism will survive, but 
whether religion will prosper. The con- 
tinuation of faith in God in western culture 
depends upon the reconciliation and co- 
operation between Christianity and Juda- 
ism.”—C. A. Hawley 


Preaching Values In the Old Testament. 
By Hatrorp E. Luccocx. New York: 


The Abingdon Press, 1933. Pp. 325. 


Professor Luccock always writes with 
pungent energy. He has the gift of a fine 
irony. He reads omnivorously and he brings 
honey from many hives to his own writing. 
There is a keen edged epigram here, an illus- 
tration full of color there. But though he 
taxes many a library as he gathers his ma- 
terials, his quotations are never a substitute 
for personal thought. His books are es- 
sentially his own. Whatever he uses passes 
through the mint of his own mind and comes 
forth with his own superscription upon it. 
To my mind his study of Old Testament pas- 
sages found in the recent translations rep- 
resents his mind at its very best. Doctor 
Luccock is so brilliant and so incisive that at 
one time there may have been danger that 
he would become an enfant terrible of the 
mind. The present volume is amply cor- 
rosive in its verbal sword-play, but there is 
a depth of thought and a sense of the de- 
mands which the reason makes upon a bril- 
liant mind, which give these pages a firmness 
of structure and a solidity of matter not 
perhaps quite equalled in his other books. 
One finds here not only no end of striking 
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TENTH PRINTING 
Huck’'s Synopsis of 
The First Three Gospels 


Translated by ROSS L. FINNEY, Ph.B. 
Associate Professor Educational Society 
niversity of Minnesota 


BETWEEN the first three Gospels on the 
one hand and the Gospel of John on the 
other, there is a wide difference in material, 
in purpose, in point of view. No minister 
or other serious student of Jesus’ life and 
teaching should deny himself so invaluable 
a help for the comprehensive study of 
works such as no man ever did, or of words 
such as never man spake. Excellent for 
class use. 

Shailer Mathews, Dean University of 
hicago: 

“IT am exceedingly glad that this work 

has been done. It will be of great assist- 

ance to all students of the synoptic prob- 
lem who are not masters of the Greek.” 
Harold S. Tuttle, Associate Professor 
of Education, Pacific University 
“T am delighted that this splendid har- 
mony of the synoptic gospels is available 
to us all.” 
Price, net, $2.00, — 
At the Better Pookshop 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


ORK CINCINNATI 
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and sparkling thoughts, but many indications 
of a secure process of reasoning which 
comes to flower in these fascinating exposi- 
tions. One gets glimpses of a philosopher 
and even a theologian back of the quick 
thrust of well turned sentences. Of course 
the book must be proving a gold mine for 
many a preacher, and if the all too deep gulf 
which separates many laymen from forward 
looking preachers is to be bridged, such 
books as this by Doctor Luccock must be 
perused and mastered by all laymen who 
aspire to leadership in the church—Lynn 
Harold Hough 
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